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THE TASK OF THE LEADER 


A DISCUSSION OF SOME OF THE CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC LEADER- 
SHIP IN OUR SOUTHERN STATES 


It is interesting to note that under date of December 15, 1904, 
the leading editorial in the Advertiser, of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, deals sympathetically with the reported success of one of 
the worthy and exceptional negroes of the State. The editorial 
speaks of this man under the caption of ‘‘A Good Citizen,’’ and 
it reaches its conclusion in these words: 


‘‘Those who want to colonize negroes in other States will nat- 
urally want just such men as this Talladega negro, and they are 
just the men who ought to remain in Alabama, and who will re- 
main here if they have the right kind of encouragement. 

**All they need is equal and exact justice in the effort to live. 
They do not want social equality nor political supremacy. They 
want exactly the same chance to earn an honest living and to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor that a white man has, and they 
should have it. They want a chance to educate their children 
in their own schools, just as the whites do, and they should have 
that opportunity. If they can qualify themselves to vote, they 
should enjoy the privilege of recording their votes equally with 
the white man. | 

“If negroes like this one are treated fairly and justly, they 
will remain in Alabama and become good and prosperous citi- 
zens. What is equally important, their example will have much 
to do in forming the character and habits of their race. There 
is room and need for many negroes of that kind in Alabama, and 
we will have them if we go at it in the right way.”’ 
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The significance of such a statement lies, to no inconsiderable 
degree, in the authority which it represents. The Montgomery 
Advertiser is the leading newspaper of the capital of Alabama, 
easily the first organ of the general territory classified as the 
‘Black Belt,’’ and one of the oldest and most authoritative jour- 
nals in the Democratic party of the State. While the note of 
the quotation is distinctly higher than that sometimes repre- 
sented in the expressions of the paper, the Advertiser has never 
parted from the policy expressed. The editorial was written by 
the editor-in-chief, an ex-soldier of the Confederacy, and in that 
year the President of the American Editorial Association. As 
the words are pondered, one is tempted to forget for the mo- 
ment the subject with which they deal and to think somewhat, 
in the light of one’s memory and of one’s imagination, of the 
world from which they come and of the world to which they 
speak. 

They come from one of the typical personalities of the Old 
South. And I take them as from a class rather than from an in- 
dividual. This man’s first knowledge of the negro was his 
knowledge of the negro as a slave. He did not create slavery. 
He was born to it. He was born not merely an heir of the in- 
stitution but an heir of its industrial and political assumptions. 
As he grew to manhood these assumptions were sometimes 
questioned in his deeper thought; but they were regarded as 
questions for his own conscience. He was not ready to admit 
that the conscience of New England or that the conscience of 
any other section of our country had jurisdiction. He remem- 
bered that New England got rid of slavery by sale rather than 
by manumission. The attack of the abolitionist meant to him 
no mere attack upon slavery, but an attack upon his right as a 
man to decide his own questions and to govern his own State. 
War found him ready. 

Nor was he wholly persuaded of the expediency of arms. Like 
tens of thousands of his fellows he doubted the practicability of 
sustained defense; he, at least, was not a ‘‘fire-eater;’’ he loved 
peace and kindliness, and there was to him no glory like that of 
quiet fields broadening outward from the gateways of his home. 
But when war came he was prepared to give his all. With him, 
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with his fathers before him, the supreme allegiance was due 
not to the United States, but to the State. His nation was his 
commonwealth. Its invasion was his challenge toa struggle 
which could find no end till his land, with blackened fields and 
exhausted armies, was merged at Appomattox intoa larger State 
and became — in a sense new to him—a name within a name. 
When he gave his parole he surrendered more than arms. Who 
shall tell the thoughts, the assumptions, the habits of mind, 
the ineffaceable persuasions which he now puts reverently 
away — not in apostasy or confusion, but in the grim resolve to 
face life as it is and to deal with things as they are? Who 
shall tell the anxieties with which he turns homeward —a cit- 
izen of the United States? 

Upon him is the burden of intelligence and character — with 
their responsibilities toward a desolated people and a distracted 
social order; upon him —and we are thinking of a type rather 
than of an individual —is the charge and office of the peace- 
maker. He who had lost most, must help to teach what had 
been gained. He who had inherited most largely under the 
old order, who under the new is most bereft, is bound by the 
responsibilities of a natural leadership to aid in the reshaping 
of a whole industrial system, in the reconstitution of concep- 
tions of government, in the nurture of a new sense of national- 
ity. The class suspicions, the race antipathies between white 
man and black man-— which are increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the very Government he is attempting to serve — he 
must, if possible, compose; he must compose the popular re- 
sentments of the Government’s administrative excesses. He 
must check and countercheck the narrow and violent leadership 
of reactionaries at his side. Through whatever embarrassments 
it is his task — the deeper task of his patience, his steadiness, 
his magnanimity — slowly to shift the basis of patriotism, and 
to aid in transferring the instinctive loyalties of a people from 
the older to the newer State. It is a task of infinite delicacy 
and difficulty. It may not be done in a decade, even in a gen- 
eration. But the evidence of his fidelity, the reward of his un- 
obtrusive service to his country is found in the increasing vic- 
tories of that sense of nationality through which the South, in 
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the Spanish War, and in many less conspicuous expressions, 
has sealed the finality of her allegiance. The purer and stronger 
nationalism of our country will one day yielda tribute alike 
to the Northern soldiers of the Union and to the Southern sol- 
diers of unity. If it be patriotism to struggle for faiths to 
which the soul is born, it is also patriotism — in a certain high 
and indisputable sense — to struggle for faiths which come out 
of the travail of that second birth in which a man, grown old, 
becomes the inheritor of tragic change and of a new society. 
The reader may be tempted to declare that this man was an 
exception. He was. And yet in what land or in what age is 
‘‘the just man’’ the rule? In what section or in what genera- 
tion is the man of finer, stronger fibre and of a responsive pub- 
lic conscience not the exception? Exceptional men are always 
the exception. And yet so evident an observation does not de- 
stroy their general power or their typical significance. That 
this soldier-citizen of the South was an exception was due, 
moreover, to local and peculiar causes, causes lying in the in- 
dustrial fate of the older civilization, lying also in the tragic 
issue of that conflict in which the civilization of the past, with 
its error and its immobility, clashed with a new and stronger 
world,and paid the red cost of vast and bitter sacrifice. The 
wiser, truer men of the South, by tens of thousands, fell in bat- 
tle. Burke challenges the Commune —as it exults over the 
murder of the aristocracy — with the terrible accusation, ‘‘You 
have slain the Mizd in your country!’’ In those graves that 
marked the march of her armies the mzud of the South was bur- 
ied; buried not by murder but in pathetic and impassioned 
self-surrender. Not that all her nobler sons were slain. Of 
the men who lived on there were those who kept still the tem- 
per of that older mind — dwelt still within its urbanities and its 
sympathies; cherished still, within the stress and hurly-burly 
of a new day, the tradition and manner of the gentleman. But 
such a man, even against the long habit of his thought, will 
now and then, as by a flash of insight, perceive the solitude and 
singleness of his station; and at times he will discern, in the det- 
erence of the young, that subtle touch which men give to dear 
and passing things. It istrue. He is lonely and an exception. 
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Yet such a man has never learned to weigh influences in the 
crude scales of number. He does not know how to be unim- 
portant. That was one of the arts of his class. It was its weak- 
ness —and its power. It is preserved within him; and by cer- 
tain far-reaching, splendid inabilities he is saved from despair, 
from cynicism, from inaction. He goes forth expectant of at- 
tention, of influence. There is within him a certain ghostly 
sense of identity with thousands of his kind, now dead, to 
whom he must be true. He represents the mind which lived in 
them and which claims the right to be alive and to be heard 
inhim. His credentials are accepted. He is an exception; 
but the man at the South who does not respect him and love 
him, who does not try to deserve praise at his hands, who does 
not desire to do as well in this warfare as did he in the battles 
of long ago, is an exception greater still. 

His influence has at times lacked something of aggressive- 
ness, but it has possessed the deeper qualities of reserve, of 
magnanimity, of a well-considered patience. When the whole 
world has been turned upside down the first quality of leader- 
ship is not the quailty of aggressiveness. It is the quality of 
self-containment and of moral steadiness. Not that the South 
lacked in aggressive men, men from the North who were insist- 
ent upon righting things in their fashion, men from the soil it- 
self who were insistent upon righting things in ¢hezr fashion. 
Of these the world has heard much. But those at the South 
who really settled and steadied the foundations of the State were 
the men who were quietly doing the day’s work. There was no 
sullen or impotent withdrawal from discussion, or from _polit- 
ical or party action, but the greater emphasis was laid upon the 
promise — the social, industrial, political promise — of that acre 
of government which lies before each man’s door. Here were 
large opportunities for the quarreler, but even larger opportuni- 
ties for the builder. He builded. He knew that the confused 
world in which he found himself would do a little settling and 
righting upon its own account, that artificial conditions would 
sag and fall by their own weight, and that thereafter the real 
landmarks of a sound social organization would appear; that true 
foundations, if put into the true subsoil by industry, probity, 
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good sense — would enter directly, unalterably, into the structure 
of the future house. While, therefore, he might have given 
himself to recriminations, he preferred silence. He might have 
sat long in the ashes of mourning, a prey to the most subtle of 
moral confusions—the enervation of self-pity—but he found that 
the old culture had left within hima certain power to under- 
stand and to be just, and that the best solace of honorable defeat 
lies in honorable accomplishment. He took hold on life; he 
worked hard. He could not bring back the old South, but he 
could build the new and could help to preserve within it the 
nobler genius of the old. His influence was no dogmatic propa- 
ganda, but in its largeness of temper, its self-confidence, its 
well-practiced kindliness toward the weaker human forces of his 
environment, it became the moral basis of the wiser and 
stronger leadership of his people. 


It is this leadership, in its attitude toward the negro popula- 
tion, which speaks in the quotation cited in the beginning of 
this paper. Leaving to one side, for the moment, any specific 
analysis of its proposals, we may note the qualities of the social 
mind which speaks through them. First, we find within the 
words an unaffected hopefulness, a willingness to believe well 
rather than ill, a simple pleasurable readiness to accept and to 
celebrate the struggle of the unfortunate, however lowly. The 
writer of those lines was not unfamiliar with the evidences of 
negro failure; he had seen the solemn statistics in which men 
had ‘‘demonstrated,’’ over and over again, the decadence of the 
race. He knows its incapacitiesand its crimes. To him, how- 
ever, it is inconceivable that any man should rejoice at any of 
the pathetic documents of its misery; he is not one to takea 
morbid pleasure in the failure of any human creature; he would 
not be blinded by sentimentality to any of the facts as to the 
negro’s weakness; but by a sane and decent sentiment he would 
be preserved from the assumption that the negro’s weakness is 
ever to be a cause for the white man’s self-gratulation. He is 
under no illusions. He knows that the negro is not a white 
man, that the negro is nota white man ina darker skin. He 
knows how age-long are the differences of race, how deep and 
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relentless the cleavage of generic and social types. But the 
very security of his sense of racial and social power makes him 
free to deal naturally and simply with a weaker human group. 
His consciousness of strength, of social and personal attain- 
ment is so unaffected, his titles of possession are so wholly un- 
clouded by any shadow of invasion, that the struggle of a lowlier 
people possesses for him an unfailing interest ; he likes to see them 
try; he is sorry when they fail; he rejoices when they succeed. 

While the quotation to which I have referred is thus indica- 
tive of a certain magnanimity of temper, it represents also that 
moral adaptability which is an even more intimate factor of our 
Southern readjustment. It has been too often and too freely 
said that the characteristic Southerner is a man of hard and un- 
tractable consistency, of stubborn mind, unable to deal success- 
fully with life because possessing none of the resources of self- 
correction. Tothis traditional allegation the re-emergent South 
is sufficient answer. Here among us, undoubtedly, have been 
men without adaptability of mind, men who have known every- 
thing except how to learn and who have remembered all save the 
art of forgetting, men without the poise and flexibility of an in- 
clusive culture. But the far-reaching, varied, significant changes 
of our generation have been possible only because through 
al] the life of the South there have been men who have been 
great enough to change, men strong enough to adjust themselves 
to new conditions. Otherwise the South of to-day would have 
been psychologically and historically impossible. It is idle to 
point to industrial, educational, political transformations as 
though these were but the phases ofa reluctant and external 
revolution. They are but symptom and fruitage of an inherent 
social capacity for dealing with conditions as they arise, a ca- 
pacity of the American, whether North or South. 

It is true that in our Southern experience this genius for re- 
adjustment has been sorely tested. If the South was inclined 
to distrust the North and to delay her return to a national unity 
of feeling, surely the dominant party at the North was not back- 
ward with provocations; if the South was inclined to doubt the 
power of the negro to work under the conditions of freedom, the 
immediate industrial consequences of emancipation gave little 
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ground for confidence; if the South was alarmed at the abolition 
philosophies of negro education, certainly many of the result- 
ing experiments were not calculated to popularize the functions 
of the negro school; if the South was tempted to question the 
political capacity of the negro, the reconstruction experiments 
in negro suffrage — conducted by those who believed in it and 
who were pledged to its success — were not calculated to remove 
that question or to lay the spectres which it summoned. Yet it 
is a fact that to-day, throughout the South, nationality is one of 
the deepest of our popular aspirations; not a county would vote 
for slave labor as a substitute for free labor; tens of thousands 
of our better negroes have been admitted to the suffrage under 
our amended constitutions; and more than 2,600,000 negro chil- 
dren are enrolled in public schools supported by the Southern 
States. Noman would assume to say that wisdom and right 
have attained their perfect sway among us — in what State or 
section could such a profession stand? And yet without affec- 
tation, we may say that these changes of forty years are an hon- 
orable answer to discouragement and to critical depreciation. 
Our people may not have wrought completely, but we may well 
believe that no other people — under the same conditions — 
would or could have wrought better by comparison. 

These changes have represented the powers of moral adapta- 
bility rather than the phenomena of intellectual conversion. 
There has been some changing of mind, but the process of 
adjustment has been far deeper than any mere alteration of opin- 
ions. Upon many of the “‘points’’ of the old controversy be- 
tween New England and the South, the South has changed but 
little. That secession was a reserved right of the State, that 
this right of the State also covered the moral jurisdiction of the 
State over its own industrial system, that the National constitu- 
tion gave explicit recognition toa conception of the national 
compact which could be protected only by the extension of the 
slave power — such contentions have been by no means aban- 
doned. The South has no apologies to offer for the faiths she 
held or for her struggle to maintain them. But the struggle 
failed. These faiths, however sacred to us, are to-day irrele- 
vant. Slavery — secession — were ended at Appomattox, and 
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whatever may have been their former justifications, they are to 
be justified no longer. The adjustment assumed in the parole 
of the Confederate armies was a decision in which henceforth, 
for this land, slavery and secession, with all their attendant phil- 
osophies, are to be intolerable and impossible. The soldier- 
citizen of the South went home, as we have seen, to face a world 
of altered facts, of changed conditions. Within them his old 
assumptions must be modified, his old theories may not be em- 
ployed. 

As little could he employ the assumptions and theories of the 
victors. What he had thought about the nergo would no 
longer work. And what New England had thought about the 
negro would not work either. His only recourse was to go to 
school to facts — to take up his task in all its complex and va- 
ried issues, with little light except that of his own nature — and 
over against him in an urgent and very practical world the na- 
ture of the freedman — freed, indeed, but a negro still. Out of 
this experience, through these forty years, under all the forces 
of action and reaction, attended by innumerable embarrass- 
ments, beset at home and abroad both by dullards and by zeal- 
ots, now losing and now gaining in the struggle for an apposite 
and faithful wisdom, he at length wrought out many of the larg- 
er elements ofa policy of constructive progress. The quotation 
to which I constantly recur is pertinent only because it is so 
typical of the expressions of the older conservative leadership in 
our Southern States. Its words witness toa state of mind taught 
not by controversy, but by facts — the controversy of life and 
fate and duty — and it is the expression of a moral adaptability 
which marks one of the deeper and stronger qualities in the so- 
cial mind of our people. Between the mental attitude of the 
man who was born to the knowledge of the negro asa slave, and 
the attitude of mind in which there isa simple and evident 
pleasure in a worthy negro’s economic independence and indus- 
trial success, in which schooling is claimed for his children and 
a free suffrage is welcomed for the man, there isa transition 
full of a certain heroic significance. Some may read in it a tri- 
umph for the North; others may read in it a triumph for the 
negro. But there are those who may not fail to read in it —as 
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they take acount of the deeper values and struggles of our human 
nature —an even larger triumph for the spiritual resources of the 
South. 

Finally, we may note that not the least element of value in the 
counsel we are discussing is what we may call its immediate- 
ness. Our quotation deals with the point in hand. It reveals 
— as an expression of the social mind —something quite as gen- 
erous as magnanimity, and quite as indispensable as adaptabil- 
ity of temper. Indeed, it is the flowering of both. The large 
mind securing its intelligible and effective relation to its own 
world of opportunity and duty will necessarily become practical. 
Its deepest utterance will be found in the working creed of the 
hour now at hand. There is no test of any culture like the test 
of dealing helpfully in everyday terms with real things. There 
are no theories, no fine-spun metaphysical considerations, no 
academic predictions, no hint of a final philosophy in the lan- 
guage of our quotation. The question is very simple, but it is 
as far-reaching as any of the bewildering issues of anthropology, 
or theology — or democracy. What is to be said by the South 
about a worthy negro who is getting on in the world? It may 
be that many of them are criminal; but here is one who is not 
criminal. It may be that the race is failing; but here is one 
who is succeeding. It may be that education is of little use to 
some; but here is one who seems to have earned the right to de- 
cide that question for his children. It may be that many ne- 
groes are not fit to vote; but here is one who apparently is fit. 
What shall be said about him? These are the questions, and 
they get a straight, plain answer. 

A re-reading of the quotation will show that not an issue is 
evaded, and yet it contains as much silence as expression. It 
bristles with omissions. It is wrought through and through with 
the immediateness of a practical mind moving within a palpable 
scene and dealing with a living issue. Here is no attempt to 
square a situation in conformity with a theory. The social 
mind of the South does not make its constructive policies de- 
pendent upon any of the rival philosophies of the negro’s func- 
tion in America. Indeed, the man of the South will often re- 
fuse to do as a ‘‘policy’’ what he is often ready to do asa neigh- 
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bor. Our better leadership is not always sure whether or not 
the negro birth-rate is in excess of the death-rate; does not know 
just what education will do for the negro (or for anybody); 
does not know whether the negro would be happier in the Phil- 
ippines; does not know whether the negro will attain any gen- 
eral political capacity or meet the tests of a varied and exacting 
industrialism. There are some questions that may as well wait. 
Here is this colored man whom you and I know to be ‘‘a good 
negro’’— industrious, sensible, self-respecting. He is making 
his way. He counts for something. We know him and we 
know we can trust him. He is right here with us on the soil of 
the same State. Do we want him? Wedo. Do we want him 
to stay? We do. How shall we deal with him? Treat him 
justly. Give protection tohis lifeand property. Give his chil- 
dren achance. Let vote. It is his due and it will help 
other negroes to be like him. ‘‘There is room and need for 
many negroes of that kind in Alabama.”’ 

Magnanimity, moral adaptability, immediateness — these are 
the qualities of that social mind with which heretofore the 
South has approached the perplexities of her later life. 


Il. 


That these forces should have encountered antagonism and 
that better tendencies should have been often neutralized and 
subverted by lower tendencies was inevitable. The words of 
our quotation contain a note of argument, and this note of argu- 
ment betrays a consciousness of opposition. Democracy is in 
process of debate. That such debate should seem anomalous 
ought not to obscure to us the fact that there is hardly a section 
of our country in which this debate, in one form or another, is 
not somewhat short of its conclusion. External forms of de- 
mocracy might be imposed. But better a thousand times, that 
the South should find democracy through its own achievement 
as a permanent result than that its democracy should be the 
artificial, unstable product of mechanical and coercive processes. 
And is a forced democracy, democracy at all? 

The class divisions which divide men everywhere else are 
not annulled by those racial diversities and those controversial 
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traditions which have estranged our races at the South. The 
time will come when good men of other latitudes will cease to 
assume that there is some eccentric and deliberate perversity in 
the unhappiness of our fate. After all, it is not natural that a 
white man should understand a black man, or that a black man 
should understand a white man. The Irishman does not un- 
derstand the German, nor the German the Irishman; nor have 
the Jew and Gentile yet dissolved the conditions of estrange- 
ment which have divided them. The appreciations and confi- 
dences that obtain between race and race, or between class 
and class, do not arise from the forces of ‘‘unaided nature.’’ 
They are the result of conscious, reflective processes. They 
come from the discipline of knowledge or sympathy or self-in- 
terest. They are wrought by education. To the savage the 
stranger is an enemy, to the Greek a barbarian. The reciproc- 
ities of tolerance, confidence, respect, are a social achievement 
tardily attained by individuals or by selected groups, and at- 
tained still more tardily — if attained at all— by the collective 
feeling of men in masses, classes or communities. The sanity and 
power of our older leadership have been under the challenge of 
resident, imperious, recurrent human passions. 

We are sometimes told that the negro encounters no race an- 
tagonism in Europe — just as we were formerly told that he 
would encounter no such antipathy at the North. Atthe North, 
however, racial aversions have become assertive and aggressive 
whenever and wherever the negro has been felt as a vace. Class 
feeling and race prejudice are not so ready to express themselves 
against the isolated individual. But let the individual be mul- 
tiplied to the point where he begins to be recognized asa group, 
as a collective factor, in industry or education, and the weight 
and sharpness of class antagonisms will appear. The individ- 
ual negro knows little of race prejudice in England, but while 
the average Englishman may be hardly conscious of the negro 
at home (where he sees him as a man), he is acutely conscious 
of him in South Africa where he deals with him asa race. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, the very existence of a race in suffi- 
cient numbers to form a group, or to establish a collective life, 
has a tendency to develop a group consciousness and to create a 
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collective detachment from other races. Race suspicions and 
antipathies — arising in each group — serve to inflame and to 
justify each other. Prejudice is provocative of prejudice; and 
each race, in the interest of its self-protection, proceeds to arm 
itself with its own distinctive weapons. The stronger uses the 
aggressive forces of domination and exclusion, the weaker uses 
the negative forces of reticence, secretiveness, and a shrewd 
adaptability, with occasional outbreaks of morbid retaliation. 
With each a normal race consciousness has a tendency to be- 
come a racial self-consciousness; increasingly sensitive to ev- 
ery incident of difference. 

These are the underlying, generic conditions which in our 
Southern States have been deepened and aggravated by almost 
every form of misadvantage. The stronger race, holding the 
weaker race in slavery, was ushered into the period of emanci- 
pation not through spontaneous processes of social evolution but 
through the travail of civil war. Its lands were made the scene 
of administrative occupation, not by the actual victors but by 
crude arbitrary governments based on the vote of its former 
serfs —a humiliation unique in history. The people of the 
South not only had their slaves put over them, but they saw 
government itself, the very soul and organ of social justice and 
order, so converted into an instrument of reprisals that the 
shrunken substance of their properties and the future potency 
of their credits were sacrificed together in a frenzied policy of 
exploitation. And yet there are those who profess to wonder 
that there is ‘‘race prejudice’ at the South! It requires but 
little of the historic sense, little of a clear social imagination, 
to perceive that there must inevitably be sucha race prejudice 
among us —a race prejudice accentuated by the large propor- 
tions of the two masses of population, aggravated bya _ political 
antipathy based on the one demonstration of negro suffrage with 
which the South has been generally familiar, and justified to the 
popular mind by the burning memories of almost every form of 
injury — personal and institutional — which a society can know. 


There have been certain ameliorating conditions. It is to the 
credit of the negro race that the greater number of its excesses 
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have been due to false guides rather than to innate malevolence. 
Its masses have been simple of heart, unresentful, good-humor- 
ed, tractable. The people of the North have made it increas- 
ingly clear that they hold no brief for the State administrations 
of reconstruction days, and that their essential mind is not 
vengeful or intolerant. This ‘‘growing out of bitterness’’ on 
the part ot the North is due partly to preoccupation with indus- 
trial and commercial interests, partly to the presence of larger 
numbers of negroes at the North, partly to the presence of 
larger numbers of Northerners at the South, partly to the growth 
of a more genuineand more generous nationalism. Within the 
South the same increase of commercial interests, though in less 
degree, has aided the process of readjustment. The manufac- 
turing classes of the South have gained steadiness from their 
growing industrial activities, activities which have involved lit- 
tle consciousness of the color line and have given a free and 
enlarging outlet for social energies; while, at the same time, our 
agricultural classes have maintained an appreciation of the negro 
that has been largely based upon the conditions of our isola- 
tion. To the farmer his labor has seemed essential; and this 
industrial dependence has been the mainspring of many a phil- 
osophy of tolerance. The manufacturing classes have been mag- 
nanimous partly because they could ignore him, the agricultural 
classes have been magnanimous partly because they could not. 

Self-interest, however, offers no final solution of our happier 
relations. The personal factor — here as everywhere — has been 
supreme. The easy-going good nature of the average negro has 
been met by a singular tolerance and patience on the part of our 
better, more influential classes. This tolerance has sometimes 
been an expression of indifference rather than of sympathy; and 
this patience has sprung occasionally from despair rather than 
from comprehension; but these sombre moods have thus far 
been exceptional. That they have held but an intermittent 
sway, that the average temper of the stronger race has been so 
largely wise, sympathetic and self-restrained, is due to an indus- 
trial situation reinforced, as we have seen, by the qualities rep- 
resented in the traditional leadership of the past. It is due to 
this leadership that it has thus far been popular at the South to 
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declare that ‘‘the Southerner is the negro’s best friend,’’ that 
generous educational policies and indulgent industrial relations 
toward the weaker race have been popularly a point of pride, and 
that it has been impossible to propose any form of anti-negro 
legislation unless accompanied by the plea, however specious, 
that the proposal was really ‘‘for the negro’s good.’’ Such an 
attitude of mind, while possessing its disadvantages, has been, 
on the whole, of incalculable value. It has contributed to the 
breadth and justice of our conscious standards. But there are 
signs that it is slowly passing. The increasing self-conscious- 
ness on the part of each race has been coincident with the weak- 
ening of those mitigating influences on which we have just 
dwelt. 

With the North, with the South, and with the negro, marked 
changes are taking place. The North is more and more con- 
spicuously not ‘‘a good example’ on the race question; and the 
more impatient elements of the South see clearly enough the 
weakening of the old moral interest in the black man, and a dis- 
position even in New England, to abandon the theory and preach- 
ing of generations. In almost the same week which brought 
the story of the second series of race riots at Springfield, Ohio, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at New Haven, Conn., 
was divided upon the issue of the ‘‘color-line.’’ It is no longer 
possible to say of any Northern community that racial antag- 
onisms are due wholly to the lower and more brutal classes. 
They are present in almost every locality in which the negro is 
felt as a race. 

The apparently less sympathetic attitude of the South toward 
the negro has been due tomany causes. The South’s industrial 
development, the more general distribution of wealth and in- 
fluence, has been coincident with a growing sectional conscious- 
ness' and an increase in its popular self-assertion. This has 
been in part the effect and in part the cause of the rise to power 
of a great ‘‘middle class, ’’the nucleus of which is the non-slave 
holder of the past —a class long existent, but only recently of 


? This is in no way contradictory of the growing nationalism, to which ref- 
erence has been made on page 8. The two forces—as illustrated in the his- 
tory of New England —are arising together. 
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such numbers as vitally to affect the whole social ‘‘accent’’ of 
our civilization. The older leaders and their older leadership 
are yielding place to new, in a white population, which has not 
so largely the qualities of a gentle culture, which has never 
known the negro at his best, and which is tasting for the first 
time the intoxications of industrial and political ascendency. 
The aristocracy, with its virtues and its limitations, is depart- 
ing; a new democracy is arriving. 

The apparent modification of the older attitude toward the 
negro on the part of the North has seemed to run parallel with 
the modification of the negro’s political status at the hands of the 
South. The white forces of both sections have seemed to him 
less sympathetic than before. Contemptuous criticism, indis- 
criminate abuse have multiplied. These changes have produced 
their effect on the colored population, have made our intelligent 
negroes increasingly suspicious of our intentions, and have 
operated to destroy the unconscious good-nature and the happy 
simplicity of thousands of the more lowly. Where resent- 
ments have not arisen-——and the unsophisticated negro knows 
little of resentment—there have been growing evidences of rest- 
lessness. The humble black man does not easily hate, but he is 
rapidly learning to stand aloof. He thus readily becomes the 
prey of the more violent negro preachers — for it is folly to as- 
sume that the demagogues are limited to the stronger race. 
They are found in appalling numbers among those blind leaders 
of the blind, who, peculiarly emancipated from any inform- 
ing contact with the better representatives of the white race 
(not knowing the white man even as employer), find revenues 
for their churches and rich opportunities for self-importance in 
an appeal to all that is morbid in the negro’s nature. 

Here, unfortunately, lies much of the leadership of the masses 
of the negro race. Even within the white race, especially in our 
larger cities, we have occasion to regret the fact that the word 
of the ward-boss, the street corner sage and the yellow journal 
go further than the counsel of our best advisers. If we ourselves 
are thus confronted with the problem of making our best leader- 
ship effective, how much greater must this problem become ina 
race practically without a conscious history, lacking in estab- 
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lished traditions, and possessing as yet so little of the constrain- 
ing force of a clear social ideal. The negro is proud (or strangely 
jealous —as the case may be) of his greater leaders, but the 
leaders who move his impressionable soul to daily action, who 
create his present temper and his neighborhood policies are the 
‘‘big men’’ of his local lodge and the preacher of his local 
church. I speak not of the worthy and exceptional among the 
race, but of the vast masses of the black South. Nor do they 
possess in the home a guidance which they miss in the church. 
Parents have naturally had little training in the responsibilities 
of parenthood. The children have been reared away from the 
shadow of ‘‘the great house;’’ and we are confronted by the first 
generation which has come to maturity ont of all contact, direct 
or indirect, with the domestic constraint and example of the 


stronger race. The constraint and influence of the older genera- 


tion — the generation which knew the white man at his best — 
is also failing; for we are witnessing to-day not only the passing 
of the white aristocracy, but of the black aristocracy as well. 
The old-time spirits die and are gone, and the later negroes 
are left more than ever to the mercy of those self-constituted 
leaders whose very trade is the preaching of grievances and the 
fostering of hate. 

While it is true, therefore, that such institutions as Hampton 
and Tuskegee are yearly sending into the South young men and 
women of admirable spirit and equipment, while in many of the 
negro churches a higher and truer type of leadership is conspic- 
uous; yet it is also true that, because of some evil leadership on 
the part of both races, the masses of our negroes are increasingly 
suspicious, restless and unreliable. 

Within the more general changes in our Southern situation, 
industrial changes of infinite complexity are acting and reacting 
upon each other. The scene is too confused for one who is 
apart from it to judge of it at all; it is too close to the eye for one 
who is a part of it to see it clearly, and yet certain modifications 
seem evident enough. I have said that the manufacturing classes 
have been tolerant of the negro partly because they have been 
able to ignore him, and that the agricultural classes have been 
tolerant of him partly because they could not ignore him. The 
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industrial basis for the tolerance of each is changing. The agri- 
cultural classes are finding that they can ignore him — not all at 
once in any locality; in some localities not at all —and yet, by 
little and little the white South is learning to harvest its crops 
with white labor; and the new immigration propaganda — how- 
ever illusory some of its predictions is gradually serving to 
popularize the heretofore chimerical contention that the agricul- 
tural South can do without the negro.’ 

Just as the old sense of dependence on the negro is passing 
out of the agricultural South, so in the manufacturing South the 
old sense of relative independence of the negro is also passing. 
The manufacturing South is not solely the South of mine own- 
ers and mill owners. The ‘‘owners’’ are a small factor in any 
manufacturing population. Such a population is constituted of 
the ‘‘workers,’’ the classes engaged in actual production, to- 
gether with the classes dependent on them or closely related to 
them — artisans, tradespeople, small shopkeepers, etc. The 
gathering of this population, its grouping about the factory, 
or in industrial communities, has a natural tendency to develop 
a group consciousness. Men who had no special industrial 
standpoint while in isolation become touched — when first 
grouped with other men—by a class sensitiveness which is often 
all the more intolerent because untaught by experience. As the 
negro-—with increasing education-——enters the ranks of skilled 
labor, it becomes impossible for the manufacturing classes to 
ignore him. He may be excluded from all unions, or, in order 
to prevent his labor from cutting down the wage standard of the 
white man, he may be organized into a co-operative union of 
his own. In any case his presence is regarded as an embarrass- 
ment. While to my own mind the industrial competition of 
the negro constitutes no serious menace — in a section in which 
skilled labor is all too rare — yet that this sensitiveness exists no 


2] am personally of the opinion that the industrial position of the negro in 
America is not so insecure as many have assumed. This is a question, 
however, upon which I do not care to enter here. I am here attempting to 
describe a scene of social change; to interpret, nor to justify nor condemn. 
See the author’s “Problems of the Present South,” Chaps. 1. 3. 6. The 
Macmillan Company, 1904. 
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one can doubt; nor can one doubt that it will increase with every 
increase of our manufactures and with every access of strength 
to our white industrial forces. Even our unskilled labor of the 
cotton factory scents and fears the negro from afar. One of the 
most sagacious of our mill men assures me that so long as white 
labor can be had at the present low cost, white labor — with its 
greater efficiency —is cheaper than negro labor; but that as 
wages rise and as white labor becomes more expensive, the ne- 
gro will surely be utilized in every department of the factory. 
“‘The factories manned by negroes have thus far failed only be- 
cause they must compete with white labor at low cost. As the 
cost of white labor becomes greater —- and the rise of our factory 
wages is inevitable — the negro labor at lower wages with a lower 
standard of living, and despite the greater element of waste, will 
enter the field of competition.’’ While our agricultural classes 
are beginning to suspect that the negro may ultimately be ig- 
nored, our industrial classes are thus beginning to perceive that 
the negro can be ignored no longer. The tolerance that came in 
the one case from dependence, with the tolerance that sprang 
in the other ease from independence, must find another and a 
larger basis. 


Thus the conditions which have operated to modify the sharp- 
ness of our race antagonism are themselves in process of modifi- 
cation — by social changes in the white race which are subtitut- 
ing the ascendency of the plain people for the leadership of the 
aristocracy, by social changes in the black race which are in- 
creasing the influence of its cruder spokesmen, by industrial 
changes in both races which are drawing them too far apart in 
the country and forcing them too near together in the city. 
And as the old modifications of our estrangement are thus an- 
nulled there is left between us the estrangement itself, with its 
sinister basis in the rooted passion of ages, old as the first wars 
of our world, deepened by the misery and bitterness of still re- 
cent wounds, and oft stung to madness by the recurrent menace 
of rapine and the mob. 

The South need not turn pessimist. As little, however, can 
we rest in any of the consolations of a false optimism, Race 
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prejudice has its uses. Under certain of its phases it is benefi- 
cent. It has served through the force of inherent and natural 
antipathies to prevent the mixture of blood and to preserve the 
purity of each racial stock. If the mulatto exists in spite of 
race prejudice, think what the weaker members of these races 
would have wrought without it! It is a prejudice quite different 
from race hatred ; usually increasing in each case with the greater 
refinement of personal and social life, simply as the settled instinct 
of race individuality; and it often holds its surest sway —- like 
the fixity offone’s social character or the traditions of one’s gen- 
eric standpoint — without noise or bitterness or rancor. It does 
not make impossible an understanding between the races, nor 
does it close the possibilities of co-operation. It enlarges such 
understanding. The scope for co-operation is extended, and the 
reciprocities of interest and sympathy are strengthened, precise- 
ly in proportion to the sense of security in which, without sus- 
picion of invasion, each race possesses its own life and its own 
individuality. Yet the very service and power of sucha pas- 
sion make its perversions manifold. Its morbid exaggerations 
are so frequent and so hideous that its legitimate function has al- 
most been forgotten. It knows neither reason nor pity. It 
possesses neither limit nor discrimination, sweeping within the 
category of its impulses or its policies the offending and the un- 
offending, the industrious and the vagrant, the educated and the 
ignorant, the old andthe young. It cannot be ignored, nor 
transformed by a specious philosophy, nor justified. Whether 
harbored by black man or white man, it is the vile and evil fruit 
of a normal instinct made abnormal, cursing the South and the 
Nation with a feverish woe that sharpens the weight of our 
every burden and enters into all the difficulties, political, educa- 
tional, industrial, that we find before us. I shall not here dwell 
further upon the grave and increasing responsibilities of the ne- 
gro — leaving that phase of our situation for later discussion. 
For the responsibilities of our own race must assume the posi- 
tion of paramount importance in the affectionate interest of 
every white man who would be loyal to something deeper in our 
fate and to something finer in our history than the superficial 
approval of the moment. The capacity for self-criticism is but 
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one aspect of that capacity for self-correction which is peculiar- 
ly the endowment of strong races and efficient peoples. The 
changing conditions which we have noted are but a larger op- 
portunity for passions, which, if unchecked by other forces, will 
pause at none of the rights or liberties of the opposing class. 


III 


Many of our sincerest spokesmen were persuaded that there 
was no anti-negro feeling in the demand that the negro should 
be excluded from the suffrage. They knew that the illiterate 
vote should be restricted, and while they were aware that the 
movement of restriction might exclude many of the intelligent, 
they thought the exclusion of the intelligent less disastrous than 
the continued admission of the ignorant. They sincerely desired 
to end the excuses for violence and fraud by establishing all 
the conditions of the suffrage under the forms of law; and they 
seriously believed that if the negro could be ‘‘excluded from pol- 
itics’’ the chief occasion of public apprehension would be so 
completely dispelled that the popular temper would do larger 
justice to the negro educationally and industrially. These men 
were convinced that if the fear of the negro’s vote were once re- 
moved the prevailng attitude toward the black population would 
be more sympathetic and more helpful. Their sincerity and 
earnestness are unquestionable. But the campaign for suffrage 
limitations became, upon the hustings, far different from the 
campaign which they had conceived in their committee rooms. It 
soon degenerated, for the most part, into an anti-negro agitation 
in which wiser and kindlier spirits were forced to give place to 
the masters of diatribe, and in which a movement toward justice 
for the white race became changed into a movement of hatred 
and oppression to the black. There were creditable and notable 
exceptions; but no reader of the press of the period and no at- 
tendant on the average political gathering could fail to miss the 
fact that a sincere effort for an indispensable social reform had 
been captured by the demon of racial animosities. 

The reform will work its benefits, but the demon has never 
been appeased. No sooner had the new laws been enacted than 
the cry arose, ‘‘Down with the negro schoo]!’’ The passage of 
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the suffrage regulations, so far from resulting in a more general 
willingness to afford the negro an educational opportunity, has 
been followed by an attack on practically every privilege he pos- 
sesses. Let me hasten to say that these attacks have thus far 
been unsuccessful. The deeper heart and the better sense of 
the South have offered overwhelming resistance. And yet the 
proposal to take from the negro public schools all revenues save 
the negro’s meagre contribution in direct taxes is everywhere in 
the air. The suggestion has been advocated by the Governor of 
one State; in two other States it has passed one or both houses 
of the legislature. It is unconstitutional in the judgement of 
the Supreme Court* of two of our own commonwealths of the 
South; it is impracticable, as there is no way to fix a racial di- 
vision of the receipts and taxes of corporations (such as rail- 
roads); it is unjust inasmuch as in countless cases the rents up- 
on the lands (out of which the taxes are paid) are contributed by 
negro tenants —the rents pay the taxes and the negro pays the 
rents; it is un-American, inasmuch as our institutions do not 
anywhere draw their revenues from direct taxation only. Indi- 
rect taxation must be taken into account — or the poor would be 
everywhere unschooled. The proposal represents, however, no 
serious legislative or educational policy. It is merely the ex- 
pression of an anti-negro sentiment. Its agitation is a political 
expedient. That it may be enacted in some of our Southern 
States is not impossible, but it will be found unconstitutional 
and unworkable; and its significance will not be educational but 
racial — a symptom of that relentless passion of our lower selves 


5See Dawson vs. Lee, 83 Kentucky 49; decided in 1885, opinion unani- 
mous, decision by Lewis, Associate Justice. See also 94 North Carolina 
Reports, page 709, decided 1886, unanimous opinion by Smith, Chief Justice. 
Says Chief Justice Smith: “ Suppose the principle was carried out and made 
applicable to the entire country—and the school districts are but divisional 
parts of the country— is it not obvious that it would be subversive of the 
equality and uniformity recognized in the system of public schools which 
looks to a fair participation of all its citizens in the advantages of free educa- 
tion? If the separating line can be thus run, why may it not be between 
different sexes, or between natives and naturalized persons of foreign birth, 
or between the former and the citizens of other States removing and settling 
in this State?” — Decisions from federal courts are many in number. 
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—a passion which under like occasions has leaped to utterance 
at the North—which is ever saying, in the sequence of its logic, 
the negro shall have no vote; the negro shall have no school; 
the negro shall have no work; the negro shall have no existence 
on this soil. 

For the attack has not ceased with the denial of educational 
opportunities. Those who attacked the political position of the 
negro were sure that education and industry would be left to 
him. Those who have opposed the black man’s school have said 
—at this point we will rest in our advance. The negro should 
not be educated; he should work; we will destroy his schools, 
but we will protect him in his work. Here again, however, the 
demon that lurks within the social antipathies of men will not 
allow its votaries to say, ‘“Thus far and no farther.’’ The ani- 
mus against the negro as a laborer is slowly but surely invad- 
ing us from the North. It finds its lodgment in rich soil. It 
will be echoed with increasing volume as our changes of popula- 
tion, coincident with the changes in our industrial situation, 
bring into the South still more of the white labor of our indus- 
trial and agricultural classes. Thus the demon of our divisive 
fate, having said to the negro, you shall not vote, you shall not 
know, you shall not labor, and having made honorable life im- 
possible, why should it not also say, you shall not live? In fact 
and in effect, has it not been already said, in spirit and in in- 
tent, by hundreds North and South? 

For it is idle to pretend to bestow life, when all that gives life 
significance has been destroyed. 


How shall remedies be found? I may assume that remedies 
are desirable. The growth of racial animosities must operate 
to the disadvantage of our every interest. Should the North be 
roused against us, and should it use its overwhelming political 
power to inflict retaliatory legislation, its work would doubtless 
be insincere, for the North under like provocations would prob- 
ably be less patient than the South. We may well remember, 
however, that no nation or section, in entering on a policy of 
legislative reprisals, has ever been bothered by any thought of 
its insincerities. People, when possessed of extraordinary pow- 
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ers, are not usually embarrassed by a disturbing consciousness 
of their own sins. 

The perils of the South from sources outside the South are, how- 
ever, the least of our dangers. Industrial warfare, in this day, 
is always and everywhere possible, but industrial warfare, encum- 
bered and accentuated by racial hatred must make it more diffi- 
cult than ever to bring to our aid the white labor of other sec- 
tions, and must make wholly futile the development of the best 
labor of our negroes. From labor conditions, discouraging to 
active, steady production as well as to the better workmen of 
both races, capital itself will at length be alienated. 

The growth of race hatred will effect a like disaster in educa- 
tion. The schools, once thoroughly involved in an impassioned 
struggle over a racial division of our revenues, will become in- 
creasingly a theme of controversy rather than an occasion of 
broad, nonpartisan devotion. Even if they escape subserviency 
to faction or ‘‘politics,’’ they will be shadowed in the storm 
clouds of a bitter and embittering debate. The practical with- 
drawal of Southern revenue from negro schools will necessarily 
mean the withdrawal of Southern influence from those schools. 

The State cannot abandon the education of the negro and at 
the same time continue to guide or control his education. His 
predicament will draw to him larger and larger bounties from a 
philanthropy external to the State; and from these funds, sup- 
plemented by his own sacrifices — sacrifices which have been 
amply equal to the task of equipping the country with negro 
churches—another system of negro education will arise, a sys- 
tem likely to produce in him a more and more unsympathetic 
temper and to train him still further out of all relation to South- 
ern needs, ideas and conditions. If there be any man who re- 
gards his education as a menace to-day, let him think what his 
education may in that day become! 

In the course of our political readjustment it has been neces- 
sary to eliminate the illiterate negro vote. I have no manner 
of doubt as to the advisability of that course — though I have 
always pressed the contention that the unqualified white man 
should also be eliminated. While I can see no possible benefit 
to either race in a return to former conditions, I think we are 
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fairly confronted by the question as to whether we are now deal- 
ing justly with the qualified negro under our own amended con- 
stitutions. Wholesale disfranchisement of the race has taken 
place in no Southern State. Tens of thousands of qualified 
black men have been admitted to registration. And yet it is 
notoriously true that other tens of thousands who are fairly 
qualified for the suffrage under our own amended laws are not 
admitted by the registrars to the voting list.‘ The arbitrary ex- 
clusion of those who are qualified, while not compelled by the 
State and not contemplated in its law, is undoubtedly the sym- 
pathetic response of certain of the registrars to a public senti- 
ment — more vociferous than general —that ‘‘no nigger shall 
vote.’’ Asa policy, however, it represents no verdict of reason 
or experience and has not had the approving vote of any South- 
ern State.’ It is a response to race hatred pure and simple. It 
makes no distinction between the vicious and the worthy. If 
the State levels all to the line of a like humiliation she destroys 
in a lowly and struggling people one of the truest incentives of 
excellence. Why complain in one breath that the negro is un- 
worthy of political responsibility and deny to him in the next 
breath — and after he has met the very conditions which we im- 
pose —the exercise of the privileges which our own laws have 
invited him to attempt? 


‘Many of our negroes, even after registration, are excluded from the 
exercise of the suffrage by their own unwillingness to pay the poll-tax. As 
this requirement is exacted of both races, the South in such instances is not 
in any sense at fault. 


5“T accept the responsibility in part for the appointment of registrars who 
disfranchised your people. I want to say now that it is my firm insistence 
that every man of your race who can register under the law should be allow- 
ed and urged to do so. I am for the laws of the State, every one of them, in 
their entirety. No man is charged with the privilege of saying that one law 
is good and another bad, one law ought to be enforced and another ig- 
nored. Every one of them has equal sanctity, and every good citizen must 
so regard them. I believe it is best for all concerned, aside from the observ- 
ance of the statutes, that every one who can come in under the permanent 
plan of the Constitution should be allowed and even urged to register and to 
vote.” . . . —Governor W. D. Jelks, of Alabama, to the negroes in at- 
tendance on “ Negro Day” at the Alabama State Fair, Montgomery, October 
27, 1906. 
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The effect upon the negro is the least of the evils involved. It 
means the enthronement within our processes of administration 
of those methods of fraud which our amendments were intended 
to abolish; devices used against black men will surely, as before, 
be used against white men; the control of elections will belong 
to those who can control the officials of registration, and the cor- 
ruption which we have cast out at the front door will return by 
the back door to stand at the very cradles of our children and to 
dominate the whole atmosphere of our political household. I 
would not be misunderstood. Suffrage restriction is absolutely 
necessary. But if race hatred shall dominate its policies, using 
its regulations as the instrument of ever sharper and less 
equitable discriminations between class and class, these regula- 
tions, in the hands of men habituated to arbitrary processes, 
will cease to possess the sanctity of law, will be used not only as 
between class and class, but as between man and man, and the 
institutions of government will at length yield place to the ma- 
nipulations of faction. 


Race hatred, working through all the conditions of our indus- 
trial, educational and political development will have a tendency 
to absorb still further the fertility of our ideas and the catholic- 
ity of our interests. After all, its darkest fruitage is not insti- 
tutional but intellectual. We have longed for the day to come 
when we might be occupied with something else besides the ne- 
gro. We shudder at ‘‘negro domination.’’ Yet the man who 
is really putting the negro over us, who is enshrining him like 
a hideous tyranny within the apprehensions and imaginations of 
our children, and who places him as a spectre of gloom by every 
fireside, is not the demagogue of the North, but the demagogue 
of the South; magnifying every incident of the long, unhappy 
quarrel of the sections, harping upon every symbol of the es- 
trangement of our races, and forcing us into so morbid a preoc- 
cupation with our peculiar and provincial difficulties that the 
South, if his guidance became supreme, would become perforce 
not only the land of one party but the land of one idea, of one 
interest, of one subject, because the land of one all-consuming 
passion. The South cannot ignore the negro question. It must 
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continue to think of it and to deal with it. But, in order to 
think of it clearly, it must also think of something else, and in 
order to deal with it succcessfully it must also deal with other 
things. Our long coveted emancipation from the negro will 
come most surely in our emancipation from the demagogue who 
is ever offering himself as our professional savior from the 
peril which it has been his business to vitalize. He will contin- 
ue to employ the negro as the instrument of his own self-exalta- 
tion just as long as he can profit by the hatred which he in- 
vokes. His rule is the rule of one overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion, a preoccupation which draws and sucks up into itself the 
manifold enriching streams of interest, thought, imagination, 
culture; a preoccupation which, socially, is isolation from the 
larger fellowship of the world, and, intellectually, is paralysis. 


I have been speaking of future possibilities rather than of 
present conditions. And yet, one can hardly fail to discern 
within our present the working factors of a more troubled fu- 
ture. If they are to be checked and neutralized we shall need 
the consistent aid of all our better forces. There is ground for 
much encouragement in our business revival. Our industrial 
changes are bringing gain as well as loss. The breaking up of 
the conditions of isolation, the increasing contact with the life 
of other sections, the challenge of new occupations and broader 
enterprises, the joy of material conquest —these all serve, 
through the force of displacement, to reduce the importance of 
cruder passions and to substitute the emancipation of affairs. 
Our churches are gaining steadily in their appreciation of the 
duty of corporate Christianity toward the actual world in which 
it seeks to work. Our universities are speaking with more free- 
dom and directness, and our common schools are contributing 
their slow but resistless streams to the fertilization of ideas and 
the health of the public mind. Our Southern jurists, while not 
representing in every State the learning and distinction of the 
past, are performing a difficult task, in which virulent racial pas- 
sions are often involved in legal complexities already great, 
with singular tact, patience and courage. To the imperative 
need, everywhere present, for a freer and more explicit criticism 
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there seems to be a more general response, especially among our 
spokesmen in education, in journalism and among our solid com- 
mercial classes. The South is growing weary of extremists and 
of sensational ‘‘problem-solvers.’’ Its younger men, in practi- 
cally every State, are furnishing a modest but inspiring repre- 
sentation to the forces of a leadership which, while preserving 
the better qualities of the old, will add to their reverence for the 
past a more aggressive confidence and a new hopefulness. Their 
numbers are not great enough for immediate success. Cruder 
forces will bear them down to many a defeat before their tri- 
umph is secure. But their growing influence is as certain as 
the final power of truth and wisdom and right reason. Our need 
is not peculiarly the need of men ‘‘great’’ in statesmanship, let- 
ters, oratory; but of men in every phase of occupation, however 
inconspicuous, who are great in the steady daily power quietly 
to impress themselves within their concrete world as forces of 
simplicity, discrimination, firmness and good sense. The South 
has been a land of great leaders. Many leaders, moved by great 
loyalties, is even better. 


The new leadership will find its moral basis in the old. It will 
have magnanimity — the one best and wisest quality of a ‘‘supe- 
rior’’ people or a superior race. It involves that self-contain- 
ment which preserves a certain largeness of mind, a certain 
poise of spirit and a certain grace of humor under the inevitable 
exasperations of daily contact with a weaker race; it involves 
the power to be generous and a desire to be helpful, inasmuch 
as the legitimate influence of the stronger upon the weaker has 
only an artificial reality —a reality which external statutes and 
armies can never seal — until strength has learned something of 
the meaning of stewardship. Such magnanimity, confident and 
controlled, will yield no place to that feverish sense of insecurity 
which is so doubtful of its own institutions that it mistakes 
madness for zeal and murder for justice. It will hold to its 
own, will guard its own, with quiet, unsleeping power; yet it 
will also keep free from each distracting pettiness the clue 
of justice and right reason among those homely commonplaces 
which make up the practical relations of the average white man 
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with the average black man. Its preferred mood is not tragedy 
but sanity. 

It is a leadership which will have adaptability, the power to 
fit itself to new occasions. It will have patience, knowing that 
these are but the first days in a period in which democracy itself 
is on its trial. It will possess a discrimination which will help 
to keep clear the line between the worthy and the worthless 
among our negroes, which will aid the good by conferring with 
the good, by giving them the inspirations of counsel, of praise, 
of confidence; blaming the evil, but lifting the better natures 
out of evil through the forces of appreciation and approval. The 
cant and sophistries of ‘‘the man in the street’’ it will eschew 
and despise. It will not prate of race purity in one moment and 
in the next moment condone the offense of the man who main- 
tains illicit relations with a negro woman. It will visit the same 
loathing upon any man whose lower passions would break down 
the separate integrity of our races, whether the man be white or 
black. 

Our coming leadership will have a sense of proportion which 
will involve a steady refusal to be stampeded by antique night- 
mares and ethnological melodrama. It will possess an increas- 
ing passion for getting hold of real things in a real world. 
And so it will possess immediateness —a determination to deal 
with one task ata time. It will subordinate paper schemes of 
distant amelioration to duties that will help right now. It will 
prefer to deal with the race problems of neighborhoods rather 
than the ‘‘Race Problem’’ of continents, with these negroes 
rather than with ‘“‘the Negro,’’ not always confident of success, 
but pretty well settled in the conviction that it is only through 
a wise waiting, and by little and little, that anything can be done 
at all. 

And in addition to these qualities of the leadership of our 
older men it will attempt, under our changing conditions, to 
think out a more reasoned and more consistent policy than has 
been possible before. The shock of war — moral, intellectual, 
economic, social — has heretofore bound up the life of the South 
to the engrossing task of finding itself anew. We have had to 
live from ‘‘day to day.’’ We have had to depend almost solely 
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upon the inherent forces of character, upon powers of sentiment, 
disposition and habit. But the time has come when these, of 
themselves, will avail no more. To say that we must find and 
organize a philosophy of our case may sound like too large a 
phrase, but it is obvious that under our changing conditions the 
forces of temper and of sentiment, even if at their best, will be 
inadequate to the greater strain upon them. From our univer- 
sities, our churches, our statesmen, we need that light, that 
steadiness of purpose, that conscious assurance of knowing what 
we are about, which follows upon free and thorough converse 
with one another, which implies that our processes are both 
rational and traditional; that our activities are no longer nega- 
tive and defensive merely, but constructive also. 

Our later leadership, temperamentally and naturally, will deal 
with our questions as though they were our own. It will have 
all the old faith and pride in the South, but it will possess ‘‘a 
decent respect for the opinion of mankind,’’ knowing that no 
people can ever wisely stand outside of the context of its cen- 
tury and civilization. It will believe in our white race. Pas- 
sionately will it dedicate itself to the protection of the children 
of this race from every specious or plausible encroachment upon 
the integrity of their life by any weaker social group; but its 
faith in these children, in their race, and in the South, will be 
expresssed in its pledge that the weakest and the lowliest of 
every race shall have, in the interest of all, not a hothouse 
chance, not opportunities without grievances, but the best 
chance which can be wrested from that fate which has bound 
us to a common soil. 


EpGAR GARDNER Murphy. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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PHASES OF THE COMMERCIAL SPIRIT 


Bryce, in his ‘‘American Commonwealth,’’ in speaking of 
Thomas Jefferson’s fear of commerce, says (Vol. iI, p. 32, note): 
‘‘Jefferson regarded agriculture as so much the best occupation 
for citizens that he was alarmed by the rumor that the codfish 
of the Northeastern coasts were coming down to the shores of 
Virginia and Carolina, lest the people of those states should be 
tempted to catch them, and commerce, of which we already 
have too much, receive an accession.’’ This fear of commerce 
and of the commercial spirit crops out not infrequently in Jef- 
ferson’s writings. Ina letter to John Langdon, written in 1810, 
he says: ‘‘Money, and not morality, is the principle of com- 
merce and commercial nations.’’ He declares elsewhere, how- 
ever, that the imputation that he was an enemy to commerce 
was unfounded, and says that ‘‘as the handmaid of agriculture, 
commerce will be cherished by me both from principle and 
duty.”’ 

In fact, commerce and the spirit of commerce are to-day prob- 
ably regarded with more friendliness by the philosophers of the 
world than in any former period of history. Though, as Jef- 
ferson says, money, and not morality, is the object of commerce, 
yet wealth is now as never before regarded as one of the legiti- 
mate ends either of an individual or a nation. The contempt 
with which the ancient philosopher looked upon the pursuit of 
wealth is now hardly to be found at all. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury a great science, which treats of wea/th itself, sprang into 
existence; and, though so new, is recognized as one of the most 
useful of those social sciences that have for their object the wel- 
fare of mankind. Wealth, while far from being the only good 
thing, is nevertheless pronounced good, inasmuch as it gives 
people leisure for culture and enables them to do much for the 
happiness of others. No one would now question that com- 
merce, instead of being forbidden as it was in Sparta, should be 
fostered by every government. Buckle, in his ‘‘History of Civ- 
ilization,’’ very well says that ‘‘among the accessories of mod- 
ern civilization, there is none of greater moment than trade, 
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the spread of which has probably done more than any other sin- 
gle agent to increase the comfort and happiness of mankind’’ 
(p. 201). Trade does not of necessity consist in trying to beg- 
gar your neighbor. The exchange is frequently useful to both 
parties; for, as has been said, it amounts in many cases, to ‘‘giv- 
ing what we do not want in return for what we do want.”’ 

Unfortunately, however, every trade is not a fair and square 
exchange. The average man in trade seems possessed with the 
desire to get the better of any trade in which he is concerned. 
He can hardly appreciate the feeling of the Southern planter, 
who said he hoped never to drive a good bargain, as it meant 
that the other man would be worsted. 

Ninety-nine men out of a hundred, whether or not they par- 
ticularly desire to be wise, would like to be healthy and wealthy. 
It seems a little singular that such a philosopher as Benjamin 
Franklin should have classed wealth, with health and wisdom, as 
one of the desirable things to be secured by early rising. But 
while Franklin, with his great fund of practical sense, had a full 
appreciation of wealth and its uses; it never caused him to lose 
sight of other far more important things. He hada mind en- 
tirely too sound and well balanced to have been at any stage of 
his life carried away by the commercial spirit. Though, with 
his remarkable genius for business, he had many opportunities 
of growing wealthy, he kept the gathering of money strictly sub- 
ordinate to other and worthier ends. 

Lord Bacon also took the view that it was not the part of wis- 
dom to hold wealth incontempt. In his Essay on ‘‘Riches,’’ he 
says: ‘‘Seeke not proud riches, but such as thou maist get just- 
ly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 
Yet have no abstract nor friarly contempt of them.’’ 

There are probably very few in this age who would agree with 
Pascal that poverty is among the chief of blessings. Poverty is 
a comparative term, and when spoken of asa blessing is general- 
ly used to denote merely, ‘‘a condition below that of easy, com- 
fortable living.’’ That degree of poverty which exacts ofa man 
all his energies and all his waking time in order to furnish him 
with the bare necessaries of life can hardly be otherwise than 
blighting in its effects. What we speak of as poverty might 
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seem wonderful affluence to a poor savage. Even the poorest of 
the poor in civilized communities live ina state of greatest com- 
fort and luxury compared with the condition of human beings in 
the uncivilized portions of the world. 

A certain degree of wealth, then, should be sought both by 
individuals and nations. It is almost a truism that there can be 
no culture without some leisure. Up toa certain point the pur- 
suit of money is not only not ignoble but a duty. It is not an 
easy matter, however, to decide how far this pursuit should be 
carried. It is said that Emerson, when his income reached 
twelve hundred dollars a year, deliberately declined to make any 
effort to increase it, for the reason that there were other things 
more worthy of his efforts. Itison record that Spinoza deemed 
it his duty for years to live on five cents a day, in order that he 
might devote all-his time and energies to his great life work. 

But while the accumulation of money up to a certain point is 
to be encouraged, its pursuit beyond that point seems almost in- 
variably, in the case either of an individual or of a whole people, 
to result in deterioration. ‘‘What a cruel reflection,’’ says Jef- 
ferson, ‘‘that a rich country cannot long be a free one.’’ As to 
the effect of wealth on the individual, ‘‘John Wesley remarked 
in early life that he had known but four men who had not de- 
clined in religon by becoming wealthy; at a later period he 
corrected the remark, and made no exception.’’ —(Stevens’ 
“*Methodism’’). 

Is not such deterioration, however, due to the fact that in our 
present state of civilization and culture, very few understand the 
proper uses of wealth? If every citizen could be educated up to 
the point of being made to realize that wealth should be used 
for the advancement of science and the arts and generally to pro- 
mote human welfare, what a glorious thing wealth would be! 

To educate people generally to put the true value on wealth 
would be no simple task. The thoroughly and properly educa- 
ted mind may see clearly that the greatest happiness lies along 
the line of plain living and high thinking — but what hope is 
there of impressing the masses with this idea? 

Almost the first thing that strikes the cultivated foreigner 


who lands in the United States is the prevailing worship of 
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wealth that he finds on every side. Toa greater extent here 
than anywhere wealth means power, and this renders the fight 
for higher things doubly difficult. The commercial spirit is 
probably more widely diffused in this country and has a more 
controlling influence than it has ever attained before. If it is 
not regulated or curbed in some way it is not easy to say whith- 
er it may lead us. It is not that the commercial spirit is not 
needed, but that this country is at present too much dominated 
by it. 

The existing mania for wealth must be combatted in some 
way. When it has gone so far that such a manas Mr. Mark 
Hanna felt that he was justified in calling Mr. Rockefeller 
‘‘money-crazy,’’ it is time that we should stop and think. 

_As long as a considerable element of any nation are money- 
crazy, so long will there be embezzlement and other forms of 
fraud. Any man who puts a higher value on wealth than on vir- 
tue — who would rather be rich than honest — will not hesitate 
to defraud his neighbors, if he thinks he can do so without being 
punished. The recent disclosures of fraud in public office and 
in various business concerns lead to the conclusion that we have 
in this country a pretty large number of citizens who have be- 
become monomaniacs on the subject of money. 

This species of monomania seems to cause the subject to con- 
fuse wealth with prosperity. From this point of view the man 
or nation possessed of the greatest wealth is the most pros- 
perous. But what is ‘‘Prosperity?’’ Martin Luther said that 
the prosperity of a country ‘“‘consists in the number of its 
cultivated citizens, in its men of education, enlightenment and 
character.’’ In somewhat the same strain William Ellery Chan- 
ning declared that ‘‘the great distinction of a nation — the only 
one worth possessing, and which brings after it all other bless- 
ings — is the prevalence of pure principles among the citizens.’’ 

Of the ancient countries, Sparta was one of the least wealthy 
and Carthage one of the richest. One represented the commer- 
cial spirit, and the other, the spirit that holds commercialism in 
contempt. There can be no question as to which left the richer 
heritage to future times. Athens in the very height of her 
splendor, if compared with New York, would seem an almost 
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poverty stricken community But what a galaxy of immortals in 
art, literature and philosophy has Athens left us! And how many 
New Yorkers of to-day will be living forces in history twenty 
centuries hence? It is to be feared that New York comes much 
nearer being a modern Carthage than a modern Athens. The 
fact that some other spirit than that of commerce has prevailed 
in Scotland explains her greatness. Dr. Jonson seemed to 
enjoy ridiculing her poverty to Boswell. But this small and 
naturally barren country has attained a pre-eminence in the 
world of thought far above that of some of the great commercial 
nations of the world. 

The only way, it seems, to prevent the commercial spirit in 
this country from sweeping everything before it lies in the di- 
rection of culture. It is by higher education alone that this 
spirit can be successfully resisted. As culture is more widely 
diffused through the increase in extent and number of the great 
institutions of learning throughout the land, there will go forth 
a constantly increasing number of young men impressed with 
the idea that true wealth consists not in the accumulation of 
money, but in the acccumulation of great ideas; that it consists 
in that elevation and reach of thought which enable a man to 
draw abundantly from nature and from the great minds of the 
past and present the highest and most permanent of pleasures. 

The man of little culture easily loses his bearings. It is per- 
fectly natural that a person of scant education, but of unusual 
business ability, should look upon money-getting as the chief 
aim in life. As he proceeds towards this end, however, his na- 
ture too often becomes poorer and more dwarfed, and he winds 
up his career, perhaps, very rich in the world’s goods and yet a 
pitiable failure. Mr. Andrew Carnegie is one of the few, who, 
after accumulating an immense fortune by his own individual 
efforts, seems finally to have waked up to the fact that a man 
who has devoted himself merely to the gathering of great wealth 
was a disgrace to society. For some years past he seems to 
have made an earnest struggle to prevent his life from being a 
failure. 

When Mr. Carnegie, however, recently declared his belief that 
poverty ‘‘is the best heritage of all,’’ he probably had in mind 
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instances, such as all of us can recall, where the want of money 
has proved a spur to some vigorous nature. Such a battle with 
poverty does not generally result from a love of money, but from 
a sense of duty, and the struggle is strengthening and uplifting. 
The desire for wealth has, of course, different effects on different 
natures. When moderate and kept within bounds it is com- 
monly an incentive to honest work, and in so far as it helps to 
overcome sloth, which Edmund Burke pronounced the Master 
Vice, it must be agreed that it is not to be condemned. 

A good many thinkers, realizing that it is the need of money 
that keeps a large portion of the civilized world employed, reach 
the conclusion that the accumulation of wealth, having taken 
away from the possessor the incentive for work, must result in 
idleness and all its attendant evils. But this seems to be rather 
an unnecessarily gloomy view. Taking the case of any individ- 
ual and his descendants, where the founder of the family under 
the spur of poverty has grown opulent, it suggests the never-end- 
ing circle of poverty, industry, wealth, idleness, waste, the con- 
sequent return to poverty, and so on. 

This view seems to fail to take into consideration that there 
are many incentives to work besides poverty. In fact, most of 
the best work that is done at all is the result of some other mo- 
tive than the getting of money. It would be hard to call to mind 
any great man who has been controlled or dominated by the com- 
mercial spirit. Was there evera great scholar, or scientist, who 
was spurred to his best efforts by a desire for money? Wealth 
or lack of wealth is not a matter of great importance to men of 
this type. If they are poor, they deny themselves in order that 
they may carry on that work which they think has been given 
them todo. If they are rich, they nevertheless work, although 
they could be idle, because they are animated by the same spirit 
that urges on their poverty stricken brothers — the love of truth. 

It would be well if wealth could be bestowed on all those who 
are impelled to work by some higher motive than the love of 
gain. It is unfortunate that such men in their effors to promote 
the general good should be hampered by poverty. On the other 
hand it is always to be deplored when wealth falls to the lot of 
one, who, though a worker, works only to increase his fortune, 
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and use the power that money gives to oppress and crush others. 
Wealth is unquestionably greatly to be desired, if it is to be put 
to the proper uses; and one of the chief ends of education should 
be to teach what these uses are. 

The Duke of Argyle in his ‘‘Reign of Law’’ speaks of ‘‘the 
one great error of ancient systems of political philosophy — that 
the natural desire of men for the accumulation of wealth is an 
evil to be dreaded and repressed.’’ Is not this stating the case 
rather too strongly against the ancients? It is clear enough that 
no effort should be made to stamp out entirely this natural desire, 
yet it is certainly something to be dreaded and restrained. The 
commercial spirit cries too constantly to one of whom it has taken 
possession. ‘‘Put money in thy purse.’’ Those possessed often 
become so completely subject to it that they hear no other voice. 
When a whole community becomes possessed, the man who has 
the power of accumulating a vast fortune is absurdly overesti- 
mated. People in their adoration of wealth forget that certain 
qualities which are considered detestable in social life — such, 
for example, as excessive greed and voracity —are not infre- 
quently accountable for these amazing accumulations of prop- 
erty. The most wonderful of these money-getters are often 
shrewd, grasping men, with consciences that permit them to 
push their schemes as far as the criminal law allows. We need 
men of business ability, but men of the type of many of the 
founders of the colossal fortunes of to-day can hardly be regarded 
as a blessing. 

Education should seek to replace the worship of wealth and 
the wealthy that prevails at present in some of our leading bus- 
iness centres by an appreciation of men of a different order. 
The populace, generally speakng, have very little idea of who are 
their real benefactors. The man of affairs who is much in the 
public eye, is rarely underrated by them, while the quiet scholar 
seems to them scarcely deserving of notice, much less of honor. 
Wendell Phillips was a man of no ordinary acquirements, and 
yet the principal object of one of his best known lectures was to 
prove the uselessness of the scholar in the Republic. Walter 
Bagehot, in his ‘‘Physics and Politics’’ (p. 186), shows a much 
clearer insight into the matter. ‘‘If it had not been for quiet 
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people,’’ says he, ‘‘who sat still and studied the sections of the 
cone, if other quiet people had not sat still and worked out the 
doctrine of chances, the most dreamy moonshine, as the purely 
practical mind would consider of all human pursuits; if idle star- 
gazers had not watched long and carefully the motions of the 
heavenly bodies our modern astronomy would have been impossi- 
ble, and without our astronomy, our ships, our colonies, our sea- 
men, all which makes modern life could not have existed. 

And nine-tenths of our modern science is in this respect the same; 
it is the produce of men whom their contemporaries thought 
dreamers, who were laughed at for caring for what did not con- 
cern them, who, as the proverb went, ‘walked into a well from 
gazing at the stars,’ who were believed to be useless if any 
could be such. And the conclusion is plain that if there had 
been more such people, if the world had not laughed at those 
there were, if rather it had encouraged them, there would 
have been a great accumulation of proved science before there 
was.”’ 

No state could expend its funds in a better way than in the 
support and encouragement of men of this character. Of how 
much greater value to a country, for instance, are its great in- 
ventors than the shrewd business men who are usually the im- 
mediate beneficiaries of the inventions! And yet, if it were 
proposed to levy a tax upon the wealth of a state for the estab- 
lishment of an institution for the advancement of science, pos- 
sibly some of those who would cry out most lustily against the 
hardship of such tax would be millionaires whose fortunes could 
be directly traced to the discoveries of some great scientist, who, 
perhaps, had died in destitution. 

Germany of all modern nations seems to have realized most 
fully the need of fostering work of men of the highest intellect- 
ual type. A people, according to Demosthenes, should be 
judged by the character of the men it crowns, and in Germany 
the finest intellects are probably accorded a greater share of 
honor and respect than in any other country in the world. Men 
who occupy chairs in their great universities are not over-bur- 
dened with the work of teaching, but are allowed time for origi- 
nal research. The immense strides made by Germany in every 
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direction in the last two centuries is the result almost entirely 


of her appreciation of the value of higher education. Her com- — 
mercial interests have not been neglected. Onthe contrary, they . 


have been wonderfully advanced, but they have been kept in sub- 
ordination to other higher interests. 

Although in the United States the unprecedented accumula- 
tion of great fortunes within the past three or four decades has 
been viewed with alarm by a large proportion of the best element 
of the country, there seems to have been recently an awakening 
to the need of the spread of higher education. The increase in 
the number and amount of the gifts made by wealthy men to in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the last few years has been most 
encouraging. Mr. Carnegie’s gift of ten million dollars for the 
establishment of a great institution for research at Washington 
seems to have been along the right line. 

In this direction, it would seem, lies the chief hope of this 
country. The average student of history is apt to take the view 
that after this nation reaches a certain point of affluence, decay 
will set in, and it will go the way of the great countries of former 
times. But the prospects of keeping the commercial spirit within 
proper bounds are better now than ever before in the world’s 
history, for the simple reason that it is possible now as it never 


was before to reach all classes by education of the higher sort,—_ 


that is to say, the education that teaches people to think wisely 
and live well. There is certainly a great need throughout the 
country for institutions that send forth men possessed of suffi- 
cient knowledge and skill to enable them to lead successful careers 
as artisans, agriculturists, or financiers. But there is a still 
greater need of institutions that will give to the nation men 
whose lives are to be consecrated to the highest intellectual pur- 
suits, and whose efforts will result in the spread of a broad cul- 
ture and in a more general appreciation of the best work in liter- 
ature, art and philosophy. 

As the progress of the natural sciences lightens the burden of 
gaining a livelihood, there will be, of course, an increase in the 
number of those in the laboring and mechanic classes who will 
have the leisure to devote themselves to the higher studies. If 
we believe that the advances of science will continue to add 
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to the leisure of mankind in general, and that the spread of 
culture will increase in people the desire to devote this leisure 
- to noble purposes, we can put full faith in Darwin’s prediction 
that at some time in the future there will be on this planet a 
much happier and more nearly perfect race than we have at 
present. 
M. HERNDON Moore. 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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THE HONOUR SYSTEM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA IN ORIGIN AND USE* 


I have been asked to prepare a paper on the Honour System 
in the University of Virginia. I have interpreted this request 
as having reference less to the historical development of this 
system than to its practical working, and I have felt that you 
would care more to learn the measure of success with which 
this so-called system pursues its aims, than to hear the often 
repeated eulogies of those familiar and universal ideals. 

This system has been in Virginia, however, so truly a 
growth, so little a result of contrivance, that I should despair of 
making you fully acquainted with its merits and its defects, un- 
less I might briefly sketch the origin of its life and the environ- 
ment amidst which it has matured its powers and conquered its 
ascendancy. I must, therefore, beg the indulgence of your 
patience, while I rapidly sketch its beginning and tell you how 
it was born and how it grew to man’s estate. 

Thomas Jefferson is held by his admirers to be the first 
American to conceive clearly and pursue consistently the true 
image of an American university. Whether this claim be well 
or ill founded, it concerns us not here to inquire. One thing is 
certain and admitted: From the very birth of this nation, Jef- 
ferson was keenly interested in the problems of education. In 
1779 he promulgated for Virginia his well-known tripartite 
scheme of public instruction, embracing Common Schools, 
Grammar Schools, and a State University. In 1794 he urged 
the transfer to Virginia of the whole Faculty of the Academy 
of Geneva augmented by the illustrious geometer Lagrange, 
and the creation at one blow of a great American university with- 
in the borders of his native State. Fifteen years later he re- 
tired from public life to enjoy the repose of his country home at 
Monticello, but was soon solicited by his neighbors to aid them 
in organizing a local academy. He was over seventy years old 


*A paper read before the Association of Preparatory Schools and Col- 
leges in the Southern States at its annual meeting at the University of Ten- 
nessee, November, 1906. 
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and wearied out with the fierce fightings and colossal toils of a 
long and illustrious public career. Yet he seized this opportun- 
ity with all the alacrity of youth; magnified the academy into a 
college and procured for it a charter from the legislature; raised 
an endowment fund; and then expanded his plan into a scheme 
for a State university; secured the appointment of a Commission 
to select the site and devise the plans; formulated the Report of 
the Commission and drafted the Bill; and at last, in 1819, aided 
by the devotion and sagacity of his young friend and lieutenant, 
Joseph Cabell, achieved the final passage of the statute which 
created the University of Virginia. The great statesman loved 
this child of his old age with no common love. In his familiar 
letters he called it his ‘‘bantling of forty years’ birth and nurs- 
ing,’’ and on his tomb he ordered that he be written down, not 
the Founder, but the ‘‘Father of the University of Virginia.”’ 

In the report of the Commission appointed by the Legislature 
to fix the site and devise the plan of organization of the new 
university, a report drawn by Jefferson’s own hand, we find set 
forth his ideal of academic discipline. In this famous passage, 
rightly regarded as the origin and the axiom of the Honour Sys- 
tem, Jefferson wrote as follows: 


‘‘The best mode of government for youth in large collections is 
certainly a disideratum not yet attained by us. It may be well 
questioned whether fear after a certain age is a motive to which 
we should have ordinary recourse. The human character is sus- 
ceptible of other incitements to correct conduct more worthy of 
employ and of better effect. Pride of character, laudable ambi- 
tion, and moral dispositions are innate correctives of the indis- 
cretions of that lively age; and when strengthened by habitual 
appeal and exercise have a happier effect on future character than 
the degrading motive of fear. Hardening them to disgrace, to 
corporal punishment and servile humiliations cannot be the best 
process for producing erect character. The affectionate deport- 
ment between father and son offers in fact the best example for 
that of tutor and pupil; and the experience and practice of other 
countries in this respect may be worthy of inquiry and consid- 
eration with us. It will then be for the wisdom and discretion 
of the visitors to devise and perfect a proper system of govern- 
ment, which if it be founded in reason and comity will be more 
likely to nourish in the minds of our youth the combined spirit of 
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order and self-respect, so congenial with our political institutions, 
and so important to be woven into the American character.’’ 


Such was Jefferson’s ideal of collegiate discipline. We turn 
to his practice in the building and organization of his new uni- 
versity. With a studious and unvarying regard to economy, in 
the administration of his modest funds, he adopted from the 
earliest beginning of the original Central College a novel archi- 
tectural conception —the creation of what he himself describes 
as an ‘‘Academic Village.’’ The unit was a professor’s resid- 
ence (including his school-room) and an adjoining group of single- 
story dormitories for students. Gradually these units arranged 
themselves into a connected quadrangle. Most of you have 
seen and recall the finished whole. To those who love it, Amer- 
ica offers no example of academic architecture so fine and so true. 
The genius of antique beauty and dignity seems to haunt its 
colonnades and throw the glamour of his loveliness over the 
scholastic life. The chastity of correct detail, the repose of 
perfect balance, the harmony of concordant motive make their 
victorious appeal to every attentive soul. The gracious variety 
of its fagades masks a symmetry of plan which yet leaves upon 
us its secret impression of sincerity and force. It seems a fitting 
home, not for turbulent collegians nor bustling housewives, but 
for some guild of quiet scholars or some seminary of gentle monks. 

Into this secluded realm, built for meditation and study, poured 
the young Virginians of 1825. The pavilions were occupied in 
the main by scholarly young dons, fresh from the semi-monastic 
life of Oxford and Cambridge. The dormitories rapidly filled up 
with youngsters from the Virginian plantations and cities, bring- 
ing with them the social traditions and moral ideals of their Vir- 
ginian homes. Of mutual knowledge, of mutual sympathy, of 
mutual kindness there was little. Academic life is in the main 
an echo of the home life. The boys bring with them their vices 
and their virtues. The roots are the same, the soil only is altered. 
Some came from homes of sobriety and virtue, of religious con- 
viction and ascetic living. Young Gessner Harrison and his 
brother declined an invitation to dine with Mr. Jefferson at 
Monticello because the dinner was given on a Sunday. Others 
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brought with them the ancestral vices of the free-living Virgin- 
ian planter — his love of horses and sport, of cards and dice, of 
wine and women. The professors knew only the traditions of 
the English Public Schools and the English Universities — then 
at their worst, brutalized by force and violence, governed only 
by stern repression, sick for the reforming zeal and ennobling 
life of Thomas Arnold. The faculty attempted to govern these 
American boys as they themselves had been governed and the 
explosion followed promptly. In the very plan of the buildings 
Jefferson had made such government an anachronism. The 
students could not be kept in their rooms or otherwise confined. 
Espionage was impossible. Even the virtues of these youngsters 
worked to overthrow authority. They were brave and haughty, 
proud to indocility, magnificently loyal to each other, senitive 
to rebuke, and rebellious against punishment. With such col- 
legians and such college buildings the ancient methods of col- 
legiate discipline were doomed to failure. 

Nor had Jefferson stayed his hand at material measures calcu- 
lated to force his ideal of academic government into acceptance. 
When his Facutly was assembled they were presented with a 
code of laws framed by the wise old Rector and animated by his 
humane and novel views. There was but one offense for which a 
student could be expelled; that was duelling. There were two for 
which he might be suspended for a brief period ; they were ‘‘riot- 
ous, disorderly, intemperate or indecent conduct within the pre- 
cincts of the university’’ and ‘‘contumacy under reproof.’’ For 
all other offenses, however numerous, however gross, however 
exasperating, the Faculty could inflict nothing more than an ad- 
monition. It was expressly ordered that no student should be 
constrained to testify either against himself or against a fellow- 
student. ‘‘When testimony is required from a student it shall 
be voluntary and not on oath, and the obligation to give it shall 
be left to his own sense of right.’’ Nor was the Faculty free to 
control the details of his daily life. ‘‘Every student,’’ read the 
enactments, ‘‘shall be free to attend the school of his choice and 
no other than he chooses.’’ ‘‘The students shall be free to diet 
themselves in any of the hotels of the university, at their choice, 
or elsewhere other than in taverns, as shall suit themselves.’’ 
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It was not many years before the professors imported to launch 
the new university withdrew from its service. First Key was 
called back to England, then Long, each to a position of greater 
dignity and importance. It is pleasant to know that the riotous 
indocility of some of their pupils did not mask the pleasant 
memories of the more studious and of their honest work. ‘‘I be- 
lieve, and I still believe,’’ wrote Long to one of these with 
whom he corresponded regularly down to the close of his dis- 
tinguished and faithful life, ‘‘that I never had more youths of 
good ability under me, nor youths more capable of being made 
good and useful men.’’ Other withdrawals and changes came 
gradually. By 1840 the teaching staff had been almost entirely 
renewed. Some of the new men were graduates of the univer- 
sity. All the Faculty possessed naturally, or had at least ac- 
quired a more sympathetic understanding of their students, a 
closer contact with their lives, a clearer conception of the right- 
ness and reasonableness of their founder’s academic code. Great 
abilities, unfaltering zeal, sound learning, manly courage, stain- 
less living, and lofty thinking conquered for them an admiring 
and faithful allegiance. Where all were true and good and wise 
it might seem invidious to single out any tor peculiar praise. 
Yet it is not too much to say of three men that they were at 
least among the foremost in the great and noble work accom- 
plished by the united efforts of all. Those who admire the 
achievements of the fathers may think of three executives of the 
Faculty, each of whom stood for some notable advancement of 
the common cause — of the martyred Davis, whose sweet charity 
married to unfaltering courage taught the grace of gentleness in 
rebuke; of Edward Courtenay, in whom infinite patience was 
united with an inflexible and impartial justice; of Gessner Har- 
rison, who learned for himself and showed to his colleagues the 
art of governing by influence, rather than by authority. To 
these men, more perhaps than to all the others, did the Univer- 
sity of Virginia owe the method of her discipline and the secret 
of her academic life. 

At this auspicious epoch a fourth member of the Faculty, 
Henry St. George Tucker, offered to his collegues in June, 
1842, the following resolution: 
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‘Resolved, That in all future written examinations for dis- 
tinction or other honours of the University each candidate shall 
attach to the written answers presented by him on such examina- 
tion a certificate in the following words: ‘I, A. B., do hereby 
certify on honour that I have derived no assistance during the 
time of this examination from any source whatever, whether oral 
or written or in print, in giving the above answers.’ ”’ 

That the time was ripe is shown by the facts that this resolu- 
tion passed without dissent, and as far as the record shows, with- 
out debate; that forthwith it commended itself to the students, 
who cordially approved the regulation and took the enforcement 
of it into their own hands; and that of their own motion they 
have devised a simple but firmly organized procedure for carry- 
ing the measure into effect. 

That such a regulation was proposed and adopted would be 
proof, if proof were needed, that fraudulent devices had crept 
into the examination rooms’ The original law of the Faculty 
reproduced the practice common in the colleges of that day — 
the practice of the present day at Oxford and Cambridge and 
many other schools. Every examination was conducted bya 
committee of three professors under the following rule: 

‘‘A majority of the committee shall always be present during 
the examination, and they shall see that the students keep per- 
fect silence, do not leave their seats, and have no communication 
with one another or with other persons.’’ 

School-boy ethics is a curious branch of moral philosophy and 
one of its principles seems to be that ‘‘where there is no trust, 
deceit is no crime,’’ and we know from Faculty records, as well 
as from other sources, that cheating in examinations was prac- 
ticed, and by a certain class of sudents, was condoned. One of 
the most painful and shocking episodes in my recollection is 
that of an Alumni Banquet at Virginia, where an old gentleman 
who had been a student in the thirties, was among the guests of 
honour and was called upon to speak. He was an old man, and had 
served his State nobly and well in both peace and war, and had 
received the highest honours in her gift. He rose and told asa 
merry jest the tale of some petty examination-cheatery, which he 
had himself committed in his student days. The crowded room 
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was silent as the grave. There was not a smile, not a whisper. 
The younger alumni looked as if dumb with disbelief. To them 
the system under which they lived was coeval with the Uni- 
versity; the past had held noshames. The old man took his seat 
and the toast-master, without comment, called up the next speaker. 

The examinations are conducted to-day under Professor Tuck- 
er’s resolution of 1842, extended to preclude by explicit pledge, 
the giving, as well as the receiving, of assistance. The commit- 
tee of three professors is still present, but simply to ensure 
order and quiet, and to answer reasonable inquiries as to the 
question paper. The very appearance of watching the conduct 
of individual students is avoided. It is felt that the jealous self- 
respect of the student-body furnishes the best guarantee of hon- 
esty. Some of us habitually speak in a simple but earnest way 
to the First Year classes at one of the closing lectures of the 
Fall Term on the attitude of the University towards its students 
in general and particularly as to the examinations, and strive to 
impress upon them by affectionate admonition the genuineness 
of our trust in them and the reciprocal duty resting on them of 
a fastidious rectitude of action. But these admonitions seem 
even to us almost needless. So powerful is student tradition 
in these matters that no student brings with him to the exami- 
nation room anything but a fresh pad of paper and a fountain 
pen; that no two students willingly occupy places at the same 
desk ; that no student leaves the room alone even for a few min- 
utes; that no student ‘ever visits his room alone during the ex- 
amination hours for any purpose whatsoever. Not only with the 
Faculty, but with the students themselves, the prevalent belief 
is that the examinations are absolutely honest. The fact that 
at rare intervals some pitiful creature — usually a man strange to 
the traditions and ideals of the place—yields to temptation, 
cheats and is detected, adds to our confidence in the prevalent 
rectitude. Where every man strives to avoid the very appear- 
ance of evil, the actions of such a student soon bring him under 
suspicion. His classmates, jealous of the fair fame of their class 
and of the University, observe him more carefully. We believe 
that such men are almost invariably first suspected, then de- 
tected, then expelled. 
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The procedure in such cases is the same in all the depart- 
ments. Each of these is organized into a Class and elects a 
Class-President and other officers, who are charged with the 
duty of advancing the general interests of the Class. The sus- 
pected student is at once reported confidentially to the President 
of the Class. The charge and the evidence are laid by him be- 
fore the Class officers. If the evidence appears convincing, the 
student is called privately before these officers and confronted 
with his accusers. He hears the charge, the evidence is recited 
before him, and he makes his explanation. If he clears himself, 
the charge is at once dismissed and nothing is ever heard of it 
by any outsider. If he cannot exculpate himself, he is given 
the choice of private withdrawal from the Univeristy or a pub- 
lic trial. Usually the first of these alternatives is elected. If 
the student takes the second, he may have his trial either be- 
fore his Class, or before the entire University, and the jury may 
be, at his option, composed of his classmates or may be an out- 
side board of impartial referees. The Faculty takes no part in 
the proceedings. In theory even the convicted student has the 
right of appeal first to the Faculty and the President, then to the 
Board. In practice there is no appeal. 

The most spectacular of these trials, and the last up to the 
present time, occurred a few years ago in the case of a third- 
year medical student. Sprung from an old Virginian family, 
he was a young man with loyal friends among his intimates, a 
member of ribbon societies and college organizations of all sorts, 
a toast with the girls. His intellectual capacity was not great, 
and he found himself confronted with the danger of failure on 
courses necessary for the attainment of his doctor’s degree. It 
was believed by his fellow-students that his breakdown occurred 
first during the previous session. They became anxious about 
his conduct, but no positive proofs of delinquency presented 
themselves. At last impunity brought with it recklessness. 
The evidence of his criminality seemed clear and the specific 
charge was made against him. At first he left the University 
rather than face a formal examination. His friends, who loved 
him and believed in his innocence, prevailed upon him to return 
and face his accusers. He came back, but refused to be tried 
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before a jury either from his Class or from the University at 
large, asserting the existence among his fellow-students of an 
invincible prejudice against him. Finally he agreed to submit 
his case to a jury of professors, taken from the other depart- 
ments, he to select one, his accusers one, and the Class officers 
the third. The trial was held at night in the great Public Hall 
of the University. Both sides were represented by legal coun- 
sel. The evidence was given in full detail before an audience, 
containing doubtless every student in the University, and large 
numbers of the local alumni. The witnesses were cross-ques- 
tioned and every effort was made to reach the truth. The pro- 
ceedings were marked by perfect order, by quiet solemnity. 
Yet the whole affair was desperately tragical and painful, and its 
exposures of the guilt of the accused student and of the meas- 
ures taken to establish his criminality were alike distressing 
and revolting. No one who attended this trial can ever forget 
the spectacle, or ever desire to have it renewed. When at a late 
hour of the evening the jury reached their verdict of condemna- 
tion, the young man disappeared, never again to revisit the Uni- 
versity or face the countenances of his fellow-students. 
Fortunately for our University life, like trials are exceedingly 
rare, and the offense which occasions them is, we believe, pro- 
portionately uncommon. Such is the tragical tension of these 
occasions, and so wretched is the fate of the convicted offender, 
that numerous occurrences would bring about some inevitable 
disaster. The young Virginian, who is expelled from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, finds upon his brow the ineffaceable mark of 
his shame. At home he is excluded from every club, shut out 
from every position of trust, debarred from every office of hon- 
our. Abroad he finds everywhere the omnipresent Virginian, 
who carries with him through all the world the memories and 
traditions of his early home. I have been interrogated privately 
by the officers of New York Clubs as to the University 
records of candidates for admission to their privileges. In all 
my experience I have never known or heard of a man who lived 
down the memories of an expulsion under the Honour System. 
In discussing it with Northern teachers I have found them often 
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savage and un-Christian. They feel that the crime of fraud, com- 
mitted under stress of great temptation, sincerely repented, and 
honestly repaired, should be condoned. To the students of Vir- 
ginia the case wears a different aspect. They condemn and 
punish not the fraud, but the lie—a lie cold-blooded, selfish, 
and murderous to the common good-fame. The offender signs 
the lie deliberately. Before the fault was committed, he knew 
he must sign the lie. And he signs it not as an individual, 
but as the member of a class, whose honour is in his custody ; 
as an alumnus of a college whose fair repute is prostituted to 
his selfish ends. To cheat and lie under the conditions of stu- 
dent life in Virginia with them betokens hopeless moral debase- 
ment. 

It is from this point of view that we must judge what seems to 
the careless observer the student’s capricious application of the 
Honour System. Men have been expelled under it for publish- 
ing in the University Magazine a stolen article and offering it 
in competition for a prize. They have been expelled for cheat- 
ing at cards with their fellow-students, or for evading payment of 
just debts by falsely claiming they had been robbed. They have 
been expelled for sexual crimes against younger students and for 
violent and insulting behavior to ladies or others defeneless per- 
sons. Of many other offenses the students refuse to take cog- 
nizance. Gambling they condone as long as the game is fairly 
played. Drinking they seem to consider one accomplishment of 
a gentleman, and drunkenness is simply the unfortunate error of 
an immature judgment. Sexual passion is common to man, and 
illicit indulgence in it has perils and penalties, which are its 
proper punishment. We cannot change their code, if we would, 
and for my part I should doubt the wisdom of a change. The 
student does not analyze his convictions. He feels them, and by 
a true and just instinct sets apart from other human frailties 
those sins which destroy confidence in the sinner’s inward sound- 
ness of nature. If the foundations of character are destroyed, 
then the toppling superstructure of reputation must go likewise. 

The conditions which have made possible the establishment 
of this system in Virginia and its successful maintenance are 
not unworthy of our study. Foremost among them I put Jeffer- 
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son’s own convictions and ideals, the academic statutes framed 
by him for the government of the new university, and the pecu- 
liar, though beautiful lay-out of the butidings, which, whether 
by accident or by design, forced upon a reluctant Faculty the 
adoption and the adjustment of the Jeffersonian plan. As far 
as the discipline at Virginia is concerned those earliest statutes 
are still in force, consecrated by a noble tradition and com- 
mending themselves to our present day by their genuine human- 
ity and their sagacious reserve. The Honour System in every 
college must be a growth rather than a building, a part of the 
life rather than a part of the law, and in Jefferson’s sweet and 
noble ideal I find its true seed. 

Hardly less essential is a compact academic hfe, where the 
students are brought into familiar and gracious contact with 
each other and with their teachers. The Romans were not far 
wrong when they failed to distinguish between a stranger and 
anenemy. Mutual knowledge brings almost inevitably mutual 
understanding and mutual sympathy, and out of these grow the 
care for common interests and the love for common causes. 
The life of an Oxford College is to-day the hope of many for 
American collegiate development, and all remember how Arnold 
re-created Rugby by means of the boys who lodged in his own 


house and boarded at his own table and came under his personal. 


tuition. Jefferson’s academic village lent itself most admirably 
to the creation of such an academic life. The professors lived 
amidst their students and the physical nearness of dormitory 
and pavilion translated itself into social courtesies and moral 
contacts. The students themselves were brought into natural 
and unconstrained intercourse with each other and learned to 
know and to trust each other and to live a common life with 
common aims and common ideals. 

Virginia was happy also in the qualities of her professors. 
They were men of high social standards, of sound scholarship, 
of noble aspiration. Many of them had acquired wide experi- 
ence of life and deep knowledge of men. More than one pos- 
sessed rare executive powers. But with it all and above all they 
were gentlemen and added the gracious courtesy of their caste to 
the force of robust intelligence and the energy of virile natures, 
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Only to-day’ I stood with Colonel Mosby before a pavilion on 
West Lawn. ‘‘Here,’’ said he, ‘‘lived a man whom I rever- 
enced and still reverence above all men. Not even before Gen- 
eral Lee on the battlefield did I stand with such awe and admi- 
ration as before Professor Courtenay.’’ It was the daily inter- 
course with those men that transformed student-life in Virginia 
and brought the Honour System to its birth. 

A system created with so great expenditure of moral energy 
and anxious thought is worthy of preservation. If it be in any 
college a vital principle of action, an active element in the col- 
legiate life, then none among the academic interests of that 
college should be held more sacred or guarded more sedulously. 
No gain of income or of prestige, no enlargement of numbers or 
of teaching power, no relief from the burden of discipline or the 
responsibilities of directiun, can in the long run compensate for 
the destruction or even the weakening of the sense of personal 
and collective honour in the academic life. In two directions the 
modern university is confronted with serious present danger to 
the true, that is, the spiritual elements of its existence. One of 
these directions is that of college athletics, the other is that of 
college administration. 

Faculties have for many years withheld from interference with 
college athletics because some men believed and others hoped 
that the wholesome elements in it would purify and sweeten the 
rest. We persuaded ourselves that the filthy scum that came 
to the top, the vile odours that tainted the air, were but manifesta- 
tions of a natural and healthful fermentation soon to be com- 
pleted and done with forever. Long observation and close study 
have proved that this noisome fermentation was constantly re- 
newed by accessions of corrupting agencies from without; that 
ungoverned athletics was simply a by-pass from an outside 
sewer, which drained its poison into the pure springs of the aca- 
demic life. At Virginia, and other universities as well, it has 
been finally determined that athletics must be subjected to Faculty 
control; that its practices must be made open and honest; that 
games must be played as examinations are taken —on honour; 
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and that unless athletics can be made wholesome and clean, then 
athletics must go. 

*’' As universities grow, as classes enlarge and multiply, as fac- 
ulties expand, as administrative organization becomes more in- 
tricate, the maintenance of close personal relations between pro- 
fessors and students and among the students themselves, becomes 
increasingly difficult. There was a time when the President of 
an American university would know personally every student 
upon the rolls. Gessner Harrison made a special study of his 
matriculation book, and each night would carefully go over the 
names of the men registered during the day, until at last he had 
connected the name and the face of every student in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. General Lee made it a duty to know per- 
sonally every student in his University, and on one well known 
occasion administered a stinging rebuke toa young professor, 
who, presuming on the famed tenacity of Lee’s memory, failed 
to introduce a young man whom Lee had forgotten. In our 
great hypertrophied American universities, with their enormous 
faculties, the president hardly knows his own professors; the 
professors do not know the men in their own classes; the stu- 
dents do not know their own class-mates. The true academic 
life is stifled and the virtues of manliness and honour and rever- 
ence and love, once begotten from it, perish before the birth un- 
less elsewhere engendered. Against this danger we know not 
as yet how to fight. As the trusts have stifled initiative in 
business; as the factories have choked the life out of the indi- 
vidual producer in the decorative arts; so the great University 
may transform the face of modern education. We can only 
cry — Absit omen ! 

To think of the Honour System asa mere artifice for securing 
honesty in the examination room, as an automatic machine for re- 
placing so many keen-eyed proctors, is to miss the heart of the 
whole thing. The college officer who attempts to use it for ends 
so low, for purposes so mean, must not be surprised if it breaks 
down in his hands. To be effectual it must be conceived as a 
vital principle, exalting to nobler ends and purer aims all the in- 
carnations of the academic life. It ought to affect and it will 
affect the outlook of the student-mind upon all questions of con- 
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duct and of duty. He is brought under its constraining force at 
an age when the sanctions of religious rearing often begin to 
loose their power; when the fresh new world of freedom and of 
joy allures him with manifold temptations; when the nascent 
powers of virility produce in body and brain and heart the riot- | 
| ous springtide of youth and hope. Shall we account it a small 
i thing if at this fateful moment we possess a discipline which 
| helps to keep him straight and clean; which tells him in accents | 
| he can but heed that to be brave and loyal and true is man’s 


| peculiar virtue; which bids him embrace failure rather than 
stoop to fraud; which teaches him to despise an undeserved suc- 
Hl cess and contemn an unmerited reward? The great malady of our 
a modern times is the adoration of the winning side. In the busi- 
| ness world to be rich at whatever cost to body and to soul; in 
i) 4 the political world to be powerful, whatever the price in sincerity 
| | and faith; in the social werld to lead through whatever sloughs 
| of ignoble pleasure and brainless folly — these are the manias of 
ni the life of our day. In our own South we do not yet feel their 
|| i full frenzy; but year by year and decade by decade the poison 
ii | works its way deeper and deeper into our veins. Already our 
if more affluent, more powerful, more luxurious neighbors of the 
Northern States are finding the fruits they battled for turn to 
ashes on their lips. But still the frenzied fight goes on. If in | 
the academic life there bea point of vision, a principle of sanity, | 
a rule of honour; if it sends out these young collegians with souls | 
tempered to disdain wealth attained by fraud or force, and power 
1 won by ignoble surrenders, and leadership gained by base com- 
| pliances, then once again it may come about that through the 
| colleges God has willed to save the State. 
| I feel assured that I shall not need in concluding this paper to 
id apologize for its personal tone or its frequent reference to the ex- 
. periences of a single school. To speak to you with force and 
- clearness I must needs speak concerning that which my own 
| eyes have seen, my own hands have handled. As I look back over 
| the thirty years of my professorship, I cannot recall that any one 
of my students ever answered me falsely or even disingenuously 


] as to his work or any other topic; or tried to mislead me as to 
his performance; or met me on any ground other than that of 
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openness and veracity. During eight years of service in the 
Chairman’s office, when the discipline of all the students of the 
University was in my hands, but one man ever told mea lie, and 
he came back the next morning and confessed the truth, although 
the truth ensured his dismissal from the Univeristy. These ex- 
periences and others like them force us to believe in the Honour 
System and constrain us to commend it to others. We say 
frankly that it will not stop gambling, or prevent drunkenness, 
or establish chastity as a rule of college life. But it is the best 
friend to truth-telling; to honesty in word and deed; to manly 
openness of life and thought. Of all disciplines, it is the best 
to make men. 

Nor do I need to say to this audience that the University of 
Virginia claims no monopoly of this system and asserts no rights 
of prior discovery in the spirit of honour. We are, I fear, sus- 
pected by some of a sort of arrogance in such matters. We are 
sometimes told of schools, where the equivalent of this system 
existed from the day when the first foundation-stone was laid, 
and so told that we might we!l feel ashamed of our own difficul- 
ties. It was not so in Virginia. This plant of Jefferson’s was 
not native to our arid Virginian soil. It was an exotic, planted 
in faith and love, tended with carefulness, guarded with prayers, 
watered with tears and at least once with blood, coming slowly 
to its maturity. The university of the twentieth century, with 
all the accumulating momentum of social progress may, per- 
haps, effect with ease what has cost us so much in time and 
pains. For ourselves we hold gratefully and reverently to this 
bequest of the Father of our University, and guard it with de- 
vout and unwearying care. In the day of our adversity it was 
our chief support. In the time of our prosperity may it not de- 
part from us. 

An interesting and instructive parallel might be drawn be- 
tween the work of reformation done by Arnold at Rugby and 
the work of Jefferson and his successors in Virginia. Arnold 
was called to Rugby in 1827 and died there in June, 1842. The 
work at Rugby and the work in Virginia were therefore exactly 
synchronous. The great object of both was also the same — to 
secure a body of self-respecting and self-governing youths. 
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The method and the secret of both were the same; the method, 
that of trust; the secret, that of exalted personal virtue reaching 
down and lifting up to its own plane the unspoiled lives of in- 
genuous boys. 

The differences between the ideals of Arnold and of Jefferson 
are equally striking. The great Head-master found in the Sixth 
Form of his school an engine ready-built for his work. The 
boys of this Form possessed already a traditional power and 
authority over their school-fellows. Thus it came about that 
Arnold strove to create out of his Sixth Form a governing aris- 
tocracy of virtue and scholarship. Jefferson’s aim was to buiid 
his whole university into a democracy informed with sweetness 
and light. Arnold approached his task as a Christian and a 
clergyman, using the sanctions of religion to enforce his claims, 
and employing his sermons as the great means of appeal to his 
boys. Jefferson was here, as always, a deist and a statesman, 
using wise statutes to direct the primitive currents of human 
nature into the channels where he would have them flow. 

In all the details of Arnold’s dealings with his boys we see 
exemplified the very spirit of Jefferson’s conception of school 
government. So familiar have the practices and precepts of a 
gentler and more rational discipline now become, that we may 
find Arnold’s methods and Arnold’s maxims paralleled in a 
thousand schools to-day. But we should not forget that it was 
Arnold’s influence and the example of his success at Rugby 
which reformed Public School education in England, and that 
Jefferson’s lofty conception of academic life has with us in Vir- 
ginia and in all the South been potent in producing the same re- 
sults. Much that is said of Arnold and by Arnold, reads as if it 
had fallen from the lips of our great American. 

‘In the higher forms,’’ writes his biographer, Dean Stan- 
ley, ‘‘any attempt at proof of an assertion was immediately 
checked.’’ ‘‘If you say so, that is quite enough: of course I 
believe you!”’ 

Stanley describes in the same connection, Arnold’s practice 
“‘of treating the boys as gentlemen and reasonable beings; of 
making them respect themselves by the mere respect he shewed 
to them, of shewing that he appealed and trusted to their own 
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common sense and conscience; . . . of keeping punishment, 
as much as possible, in the background, and by kindness and 
encouragement attracting the good and noble feelings of those 
with whom he had to deal.’”’ 

As I began this paper with a quotation from Jefferson, ex- 
pounding what I conceive to be the true theory of academic gov- 
ernment, permit me to conclude it in words from Arnold, giving 
us what I take to be the true theory of academic training — 
moral as well as intellectual: 


‘I hold fast to the great truth that ‘Blessed is he that over- 
cometh.’ Amid scenes of temptation and trial, the character is 
braced to greater beauty and firmness than it ever can attain 
without enduring and witnessing them. Our work here would 
be absolutely unendurable, if we did not bear in mind that we 
should look forward as well as backward; if we did not remem- 
ber that the victory of fallen man lies, not in innocence but in 
tried virtue.’’ 

M. TuornTon. 

The University of Virginia. 
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SEVERN TEACKLE WALLIS 
First PAPER 


It is most unusual that a man who lived a long life as a lawyer 
without holding any public office, save for one term a position | 
in the Lower House of a State Legislature, is so honored by the 
people of the city in which he dwelt that his bust is placed in 
the Court House and his statue is erected in the most conspic- 
uous public square. Such a man’s character must have been 
one to elicit respect and veneration from many, for no high 
official position was attained by him, nor was it possible for 
him to be a benefactor of the people by large gifts. The regard 
felt for S. Teackle Wallis was due to what the man was, not to 
what he possessed and the record of his acts may be summed up 
in a few words. He practiced law with eminent success for 
over half a century, it is true, but his legal fame was purely a 
local one. He wrote two books upon Spain, chronicling two 
visits to that country. He delivered a number of addresses on 
public occasions in Baltimore. He tooka prominent part in the 
politics of the State, especially in the fateful years 1861 and 1875. 
Unmarried, he inspired in young men, who clustered around 
him in place of sons, a hatred of wickedness and a love of right- 
eousness. With a keen and cultured wit, he was a skilled de- 
| bater on all points and a dreaded antagonist. Other men have 
had a longer record of achievement. The power of this man’s 
life is not to be measured by the positions held, but by the char- 
| acter of the man and by his great influence on others. 
| 


| Severn Teackle Wallis was born, on September 8, 1816, in a 

house on Charles Street, opposite the residence of the Roman 

\ Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, and died in his residence on 

i} St. Paul Street (in the block now named in his honor Wallis 

y Place) early on the morning of April 11, 1894, in his seventy- 

| eighth year. He was the son of Philip and Elizabeth Custis 

(Teackle) Wallis. Philip Wallis came from an old Kent County 

| | / (Md.) family, studied law but never practiced it, settled at Easton, 
| 


removed to Baltimore in 1816, and in 1837 removed again toa plan- 
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tation near Yazoo City in Mississippi. He was killed in 1844 
in a steamboat explosion. Mrs. Wallis’s family had also been 
prominent on the Eastern shore and she was descended from 
the Edmondsons, one of the early Quaker families of the prov- 
ince. There were four other sons and three daughters in the 
household. The parents were Episcopalians in religion and 
Wallis continued in their faith throughout his whole life, attend- 
ing St. Paul’s Church. Teackle Wallis, as he was always called, 
was educated at private schools in Baltimore and then at St. 
Mary’s College on Paca Street, an institution carried on by 
the Sulpician Fathers and given up by them, when the Jesuits 
opened Loyola College in 1852. From St. Mary's, Wallis grad- 
uated in 1832 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and two years 
later, at the age of eighteen, he received the degree of Master of 
Arts from his A/ma Mater, which also honored him, at the age 
of twenty-five, with the degree of Doctor of Laws. He seems 
to have received no other honorary degrees. Entering upon the 
study of the law in 1832, he had William Wirt as his preceptor, 
until the latter’s death in 1834. He then entered the office of 
John Glenn, later United States District Judge. In the month 
in which he completed his twenty-first year, he was admitted to 
the Baltimore bar, and soon was fully occupied with practice in 
State and Federal Courts and established an excellent reputa- 
tion for conscientiousness, energy and ability, and for the mod- 
eration of his fees. 

I met him once only, three or four years before his death, 
and the clear-cut, fine features of the old man made a deep im- 
pression upon me. He was a very eagle of a man, with aquiline 
nose and clear, piercing eye that would dare to look full at the 
sun, 

He was first of all a lawyer and felt to the fullest the grand- 
eur of his profession, which he was far from making a ‘‘sordid 
trade.’’ He once said that he felt that he had made a mistake 
in adopting the law as a profession and should have devoted 
himself to literature, but his devotion to law was as great 
as if he had dreamed of serving no other mistress. In an ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the University of Maryland Law 
School in 1872 he praised the law and said that ‘‘its influences 
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are as wide as society. Its honors and rewards, when fairly 
sought and earned, may fill the measure of a great ambition. 
You can not be too wise, or too virtuous for it. You can make 
all knowledge tributary to it, and yet not transcend its compass. 
With the common midnight oil of its lamp you may burn the 
most precious perfumes and yet not waste them.”’ 

Yet he knew fully the limitations of his profession and how 
far the actual was before the ideal. ‘‘Jurisprudence is a science 
certainly. But, gentlemen, I pray you consider the distance 
between jurisprudence . . . and the common law of Eng- 
land, as patched from the civil law and supplemented by the 
Maryland Code.’’ He had no unreasoning veneration of the 
past. Referring to the fact that personal property was de- 
spised by the Common Law, he said, ‘“‘Such an opinion was 
doubtless reasonable enough in the days of King John, when 
a wealthy Hebrew on a gridiron was their only banking in- 
stitution.’’ ‘‘Statutes derogatory of the Common Law must 
be strictly construed, so as to alter the law as little as possible; 
in other words, that reformatory legislation must be prevented 
as far as possible from working the reform intended.’’ ‘‘Great 
rivers bring down many things which are not treasures. Men for- 
get the waters turbid with ooze and slime — the worthless spoil 
of devastated fields and homesteads ruined, the floating rotten- 
ness and waste of ancient forests and primeval plains — the rafts 
that cumber the surface and the sands and stranded trunks that 
lie in wait beneath for shipwrecks.’’ He then advised the young 
lawyers: ‘‘It becomes you to recognize the defects of the system 
in whose service you are about to be enlisted, so that you may do 
your part towards leaving it better than you find it.’’ The ad- 
vocate’s function is ‘‘one of persuasion rather than of demonstra- 
tion.’’ He deals ‘‘with arguments concerning truth rather than 
with truths. I fancy that he discusses truth best . . . who 
has sought after it most earnestly and understands it best him- 
self.’’ 

The advocate often discusses new and speculative questions, 
and should not hesitate to advance theories he suspects to be fal- 
lacious, nor to address arguments to the judgment of others 
which do not convince his own. ‘There might be some reason 
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why counsel should be silent when they think themselves in the 
wrong, if they were always in the right when they believed them- 
selves to be so.’’ The lawyer’s business is to convince other 
people and not himself. 

Lawyers are not knights errant. Noble men reflect honor 
upon, not borrow from, the profession. The world is not in- 
debted tothe Bar for free institutions and their preservation. 
‘‘What the barons of England crushed with their gauntleted 
hands were but the long contrived devices of lawyers who pan- 
dered to oppression.’’ ‘‘The annals of your own times and your 
own land are full of the sad story of professional subserviency 
and prostitution.’’ 

He is not despairing, however, nor does he blame lawyers for 
all the abuses in the profession. ‘‘As long as we are willing to 
touch pitch, the community, though it sneer at us, will keep our 
hands defiled to its profit, at least as much as ours.’’ 

‘Learning and intellectual versatility and power are the 
thews and sinews of your calling; integrity of purpose and of 
conduct is its living. Its every relation properly considered in- 
volves confidence and implies frankness, fidelity and honor.’’ 
A lawyer must ‘‘become grounded in the principles, which are 
the true learning of the law. Simplification, the happy result 
of all sound analysis, should be the prime object of your labors.”’ 
He must show himself possessed of self-possession, self-control, 
clearness of mind and speech, courtesy, sympathy to clients, 
forbearance to lawyers, deference and respect to the courts. 
He must liberalize his thought —‘‘ You shall soon cease to know 
Hercules by his foot, if it be kept cramped and bandaged like a 
Chinese woman’s.’’ He must seek just fees, but must not aban- 
don dignity and freedom to mere money-making; must keep his 
faculties bright and use common sense. ‘‘Although the scheme 
of our calling has been framed with great wisdom for the at- 
tainment of truth and justice, it is, nevertheless, an artificial 
scheme.”’ 

In a valedictory address to the graduating medical class of the 
University of Maryland in 1869, he compared the legal profession 
with that of medicine, and thus touched upon the characteristics 
of the former. ‘‘Law undoubtedly has more of the stimulus which 
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comes from personal collision and triumph. Its contests are 
dramatic. Its excitements stir the blood. Its successes some- 
times have the glow and flash of victory in downright strife. 
It has all that is animative and ennobling inthe grapple of mind 
with mind, the rivalry of skill, experience, and courage wrestling 
with courage, experience and skill. But the triumph dies almost 
with the struggle, and the reputation of the lawyer who has led 
his Bar for half a lifetime is as transitory nearly as the echoes of 
his voice. He contributes little or nothing to the stock of 
human knowledge. He has given himself to the study and ap- 
plication of a science — if indeed it be a science —which as often 
deals with artificial principles and dogmas as with great abiding 
truths. In grasping at the philosophy of jurisprudence, he is 
fettered even in this day and generation by precedents of schol- 
astic absurdity, which date back before the wars of the Roses, 
and by statutes the very records of which were lost before the 
Reformation The scientific aim and effort of his professional 
life is simply to show that thusitis written. The legacy which 
he is able to leave behind him to society, is therefore, rarely bet- 
ter, in his best estate, than a tradition of high faculties fear- 
lessly and honestly dedicated to justice and duty. Even the 
triumphs of oratory — once the perpetual grace and honor of the 
forum — can now rarely come to him. The pressure of business 
and the fashion of the time have limited discussion in the courts 
and stripped its forms almost to nakedness.”’ 

I have quoted Wallis on this point at such length, because his 
eminent success as a lawyer makes valuable his theory of the 
practice of the law. Of his practice of his theories, let those 
speak who knew him at the bar. 

On April 12 and May 14, 1894, after Wallis’s death, the 
Maryland Historical Society, of which he was president, held 
services commemorative of him. At the latter meeting, eulo- 
gistic resolves were offered by Reverdy Johnson, Jr., and in 
seconding them, Judge C. E. Phelps spoke of the ‘‘conscien- 
tious labor’’ and the ‘“‘luminous and logical method’’ in which 
Wallis ‘‘unfolded his stores of learning,’’ of the consummate 
skill with which he extorted truth from the lips of an unwilling 
witness or marshalled facts in the order of demonstration’’ of 
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that ‘‘mastery of the weapons of invective’ with which he rid- 
dled and crushed falsehood and fraud, and of ‘‘the graceful and 
commanding eloquence’ with which ‘‘he captivated courts and 
juries.”’ Inthe remarks made when Wallis’s death was an- 
nounced to the United States District Court, Judge T. J. Mor- 
ris spoke of his profound learning in admiralty law and said: 
“In every case, whether great or small; toevery client, whether 
distinguished or humble, he gave the aid of his great abilities 
with a zeal that was always earnest and often wonderful and as- 
tonishing. Notwithstanding his quickness of mind, his stores 
of learning, his long experience in the trial of cases of every 
kind and his great gifts of eloquence and persuasion, he gave to 
every case a careful preparation, as if he had none of these great 
resources to depend upon.”’ 

Colonel Charles Marshall, after bearing testimony to Wallis’s 
kindness in giving other lawyers counsel and assistance in diffi- 
culties, added that ‘‘he possessed a clear and powerful mind, 
thoroughly trained in the learning of his profession, a keen in- 
sight into character and a profound knowledge of human nature 
which fitted him to an eminent degree for the trial of causes.’ 

Wallis was early interested in governmental matters, and in 
his second volume on Spain made a number of acute observa- 
tions on matters of political science. Thus concerning the con- 
trol of the government of railways, a subject of present interest, 
he wrote in 1853: ‘‘It is not to be denied that the exercise of 
a little more control, in our own country, by government, over 
the immense corporations on which railway privileges are con- 
ferred, would be exceedingly salutary — conducive at once to the 
interest and safety of the citizen and not unjust or disadvanta- 
geous to the corporators. But the mania which possesses the 
governments of the Continent to mingle themselves with every 
public enterprise and be part and parcel of every speculation in 
which two or three are gathered together, is one which a consti- 
tutional system must counteract, if it would avail anything.”’ 
His sharp vision, showed him how civilization advanced through 
dark and uncertain ways and he knew the value of the observance 
of law and order that the State might progress. ‘‘The organi- 
zation of standing armies has always been regarded as a step for- 
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ward in the civilization of Europe. Not that there is anything 
particularly humanizing in horse, foot, and dragoons, of them- 
selves or as an institution; but that, as men, since the days of 
Cain, have had a proneness to slay their brethren, it was a wise 
and happy thought to intrust the indulgence of that human 
weakness to a representative class, educated, equipped, and paid 
for the purpose, and to leave the rest of society, leisure and op- 
portunity for more profitable labor and gentler entertainment.’’ 

From the first, Wallis realized the difficulty of reforming the 
Civil Service: ‘‘It is not easy to persuade the public, anywhere, 
that a system can be economical, which involves the increase of 
salaries. Every one can perceive the difference between a smaller 
and a larger sum of money; it is not every one who will appre- 
ciate the infinitely larger difference between the services of 
an efficient and honest officer and those of one who is willing to 
work at any price, for the sake of bread and of profiting by con- 
tingencies. There are always so many persons ready to serve 
the State cheaply, who have never been under an inquisition as 
idiots or sent to the penitentiary for crime and who, therefore, 
in intendment of law are sensible and honest, that it is quite 
useless to assert that good men will not accept office at low rates 
of compensation.’’ ‘‘To live by their salaries is out of the ques- 
tion -—— they must of course live from their offices.”’ 

He was always ranging himself on the side of reform and 
wrote: ‘‘A genius for intrigue is no doubt an excellent item of 
capital for a politician; charlatanism, too, has frequently its 
miraculous uses; and a fortunate hit or a happy accident will 
often achieve, in a moment, what a lifetime of merit and toil 
will end in vain search of. Inthe main, nevertheless — though 
the notion may seem a strange one—the surest method of at- 
taining station is to be, in some sort, fit for it. Half the pains 
men sometimes take to pass themselves off for what they are not, 
would suffice, in many instances, to make them what they ought 
not to be. It must, upon the whole, be a more costly and labo- 
rious process to win by cheating than to lose with unsoiled 
hands.’”’ 

In early life Wallis was a Whig, and was an unsuccessful can- 
didate of that party for the legislature in 1847 and for State’s 
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Attorney in 1851, in the latter year being defeated by C. J. M. 
Gwinn. When that party broke up, he became a Democrat, 
about 1853, and as such was tendered by President Buchanan, in 
1857, the position of United States District Attorney, which he 
declined. Baltimore had at the time an unenviable reputation 
for lawlessness. Its nickname was ‘‘mobtown’’ and the conflicts 
between the lower classes of Know Nothings and Democrats 
justified the name. The Know Nothings were in power in 
1858, and had gained that power in large part through force and 
intimidation at elections. In 1858, Wallis, for the first time, 
took a prominent part in politics, writing a Reform Address to 
the citizens of Baltimore, and in the following years became a 
brilliant contributor to the Exchange newspaper. The agita- 
tion thus begun led to the legislature’s unseating the Know 
Nothing delegates returned as elected from Baltimore in 1859, 
and to the passage of a new election law and a police law which 
took the control of the police from the municipal officers and 
placed it in the hands of a board of State Commissioners. Mr. 
Wallis spent much time during the session at Annapolis, and 
drafted both of these bills, though he was not responsible for a 
disgraceful sentence in the latter one, added in the legislature, 
that ‘‘no black Republican nor believer in the Helper Book’’ 
should be a policeman. When the city fought the constitu- 
tionality of the police law, Wallis successfully defended, it with- 
out remuneration, in the Court of Appeals, which enunciated the 
doctrine that the charter and property of a municipal corpora- 
tion are absolutely within the control of the State. In 1860, 
Wallis voted for Breckenridge and in 1861 he took a prominent 
part in the agitation in connection with the secession of the 
Southern States in opposition to the policy of the National gov- 
ernment, though he did not advocate secession for Maryland. 

When South Carolina seceded and was followed in her act by 
other Southern States, a momentous decision had to be made by 
the citizens of Maryland. Men’s opinions changed quickly in a 
few weeks, according to the logic of events, and a Southerner, 
who pleaded against secession became Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, while a Northerner, who said at first, ‘‘let the err- 


ing sister go,’’ became an ardent advocate of coercion. For the 
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men of Border States the question was a doubly difficult one, 
as whichever way they decided they were almost sure to find 
friends and relatives arrayed against them. In Maryland, 
Thomas Holliday Hicks was Governor, a Know Nothing, and a 
well-meaning Union man but without much firmness. A large 
party in the State, including most of the sympathizers with the 
South urged him to call the Legislature together. Hicks refused. 
The refusal caused Wallis to attack Hicks bitterly in a speech on 
February 1, 1861, at the Maryland Institute Meeting ‘‘in favor 
of restoring the Constitutional Union of the States.’’ He said, 
‘*I was taught from my childhood to love and cherish the Union, 
and there is not a reflection or conviction of my manhood that 
has not warmed and strengthened my devotion to it and height- 
ened my zeal for its perpetuation.’’ But he attacked Hicks for 
naming such Union men as Johnson and Bradford as Commis- 
sioners to the Peace Congress and for not summoning the Legis- 
lature, and denounced Hick’s vacillation. The proper mode of 
giving utterance to the sentiments of the people was through a 
convention which the Legislature shall call. If the Governor 
persists in refusing to give the people that legitimate and con- 
stitutional opportunity of being heard, the responsibility is on 
his head and the people must do the next best thing they can, 
by calling a convention themselves. 

Six states have gone out —‘‘God knows that their departure 
from this Union has given me only anguish. . . . I feel asif 
every true-hearted man should bow to such a dispensation — in- 
evitable as it might be —in the spirit with which he would fol- 
low his mother to the grave.’’ Hicks says, ‘‘Cling to the 
Union.’’ Maryland entered a great Republic in which she was 
a ‘Central State, the tendrils of her prosperity fastening, upon 
every side, to the confederated communities around her. You 
break that confederacy in the midst, leaving her a border prov- 
ince with a foreign nation and perhaps an enemy beside her, and 
you tell her to cling to the Union still.’’ The South is out. 
Border States will soon follow. To tell Maryland to ‘‘cling to 
the Union, then, is to bid her to cling to the North, and clinging 
to the North means clinging to the Republican party. And this 
when she knows that if the line be drawn on the Slave border, 
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the right is on the one side and the wrong is on the other, and 
the Republican party is the champoin of the wrong.”’ 

The idea of coercing a State or its people, when ‘‘that State in 
its corporate capacity has declared itself out of the Union, has 
no color or support whatever from the Federal Constitution.’’ 
‘‘Speaking as a lawyer, I cannot realize what gentlemen mean 
when they talk with sober seriousness about hanging and shoot- 
ing men back into brotherhood and union with us. The Union 
is a great blessing and a glorious privilege, but there is no law 
of God or man which will uphold the doctrine of cementing it 
with blood.’’ If we are to go to the North, let the majority so 
rule; if we are to be spared that journey, let us know it. 

Events pressed rapidly on the heels of one another. Hicks 
still refused to call together the legislature. Lincoln was inau- 
gurated on March 4, Fort Sumter fell on April 15, Lincoln’s call 
for troops followed immediately, the Sixth Massachusetts passed 
through Baltimore on April 19. The bridges connecting Balti- 
more and the North were burned forthwith. Wallis had addressed 
a mass-meeting in Monument Square on April 9, and assured 
his hearers that his heart was with the South and that he was 
willing to join in the defence of Baltimore against the Federal 
troops. He hoped the blood of the citizens shed by an invading 
foe would obliterate all party differences and seal the covenant 
of brotherhood among the people. Then, at last, Hicks called 
the legislature together at Frederick, as Baltimore was disturbed 
and Annapolis was occupied by Federal troops. The western 
part of the State was strongly Union in sentiment, and undoubt- 
edly the selection of the place of meeting aided the Union party. 
Baltimore was in control of Southern sympathizers and, ata 
special election held on April 24 to fill the vacancy in the House 
of Delegates caused by the unseating of the city delegation, 
only one ticket received votes. On this ticket was Wallis’s 
name, and he was sworn in at the opening of the session. 

On the 26th he was at once appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations, whose function was extremely im- 
portant. On May 2, he prepared a report of that committee in 
response to a communication from the Mayor of Baltimore asking 
for the restoration of railroad communication. The committee 
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recommended that R. M. McLane, Otho Scott, and Wm. J. Ross 
be appointed commissioners to confer with the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington and that nothing be done in regard to Balti- 
more’s request until a modus vivendi be established with that gov- 
ernment. ‘The channel of intercourse with the Northern States 
cannot be effectively reéstablished without a guaranty, from 
some quarter, of the safety and peace of Maryland. ‘‘Your 
committee are not able to perceive how this result can be at- 
tained without some communication with the Federal authori- 
ties at Washington.’’ The Washington Branch of the B. & O. 
Railroad had been seized and forts built. Maryland seemed to 
Wallis to be treated as a conquered province. 

On May 9g, Wallis presented a report filled with the bitterest 
and most heated invective against the course of Lincoln’s admin- 
istration. Lincoln’s proclamation was regarded as a declaration 
of war against the Southern Confederacy —‘‘as a deliberate sum- 
mons to the people of the two sections, into which his party and 
its principles had so hopelessly divided the land, to shed each 
other’s blood in wantonness and hate. A scheme so full of wick- 
edness —- so utterly subversive of every principle upon which our 
government was founded, and so sure to involve the destruction 
of that government, let the fortune of war be what it might—could 
not but excite almost to frenzy every feeling of those who sym- 
thized with the people against whom it was fulminated. ‘ 
The Confederate Government and that of the United States 
were, in fine, belligerents engaged in actual, though undeclared, 
war with all the rights and responsibilities which it gives and de- 
tails.’’ The coercive policy of the administration was a ‘‘breach 
of the rights of Marylanders and not less than an unlawful aggres- 
sion upon the rights of the Southern people. . . . The peo- 
ple of Maryland were summoned to take part as soldiers in the 
strife and, as citizens they were asked to contribute their means 
to its prosecution and were asked to bear their share of its un- 
constitutional burdens.”’ 

Whether Maryland troops were needed for the District of 
Columbia or the South, ‘‘the Committee would be pained to be- 
lieve it possible that a single citizen of the State could be forced 
or persuaded to take part directly or indirectly, in the slaughter 
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and subjugation of our Southern brethren and the overthrow of 
Constitutional Government by usurpation and brute force.”’ If 
the Government desires to put an end to all doubts as to the 
safety of the Capital, it can do so, at a word, by putting an end 
to its own purposes of coercing the South. Lincoln summoned 
men to a ‘‘war of propagandism and of sectional aggression and 
domination. It was a war in which the dominant section had 
seized upon the name and flag, and resources and powers of the 
General Government and was abusing them for its own ends and 
for the permanent establishment of its dominion over the other 
section. It was a war to the unholy purposes of which the sa- 
cred associations and memories of the Union were prostituted 
and in which its honored name was taken in vain.”’ 

Hicks was blamed for temporizing. The President’s special 
war powers were denied. Wallis also denied that the President 
may add to the army and navy. Maryland was under military 
rule. Hicks counsels peace and neutrality. This is hopeless. 
The only possible attitude is ‘‘peaceful submission.’’ When 
the legislature met, it was thought proper to calla sovereign 
convention, now there was an almost unanimous feeling against 
it through Lincoln’s acts. The convention should be postponed 
‘*to a period when the Federal ban shall be no longer upon us.”’ 
No election law now could be free: therefore no recommenda- 
tion was made for arming and organizing military defenses. 
Wallis advised adjourning to a fixed date. Resolves are 
added stating that Maryland is loyal to the United States; that 
the war waged by the United States on the Confederate States 
is unconstitutional and Maryland will have nothing to do with it, 
but will seek peace and recognition of the Confederacy ; express- 
ing sympathy with the South; protesting against Federal inter- 
ference in Maryland yet urging it to submit. Wallis was not 
at that time an advocate of the passage by the General Assembly 
of an ordinance of secession and when a petition was submitted 
from certain Prince George’s County citizens asking that this 
be done, he had his committee report that the Assembly had no 
power to pass such an ordinance. 

On May 13, he reported unfavorably on a proposition sub- 
mitted by the Senate to have commissioners sent to Washing- 
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ton, Montgomery, Richmond and Harrisburg. He felt there was 
no use in sending them to Virginia, nor to Pennsylvania, which 
State shows “‘animosity’’ with great ‘“‘intensity of rancor’’ 
against the whole South and especially against Maryland. There 
was also no use to send a commissioner to Montgomery, as the 
Confederate States cannot stop arming, unless the United States 
cease. The United States have flouted the previous commis- 
sioners, so that it was useless to send to Washington. On May 
14, the Assembly adjourned until June 4, and on the day of ad- 
journment, Ross Winans was arrested by the Federal authori- 
ties. Shortly afterwards, John Merryman was taken to Fort 
McHenry, and General Cadwallader under orders from Washing- 
ton, refused to recognize Taney’s writ of habeas corpus. After 
the Assembly reassembled, Wallis drafted a report, which was 
submitted on June 1, upon the Governor’s message. In this re- 
port he attacked the arrests and Hicks’s conduct and recom- 
mended a demand upon the Governor for documents. 

On June 27, Kane, the marshal of the Baltimore police force, 
was arrested by the military authorities and, four days later, the 
police board met like treatment. A strong memorial against 
this arrest was prepared in July by Wallis and sent to Congress, 
but met with no favor there. In August, he wrote a report of a 
joint committee of the two houses on a memorial from the police 
commissioners. This report was adopted, and of it he wrote on 
May 24, 1863: ‘‘If my participation in the events of those times 
should be the subject hereafter of remembrance or consideration, 
I am willing that my reputation for personal and political recti- 
tude and for fidelity to the interests of my State and the Union 
shall depend upon the judgment which may be passed on this 
report.’’ In August the Assembly adjourned to reconvene on 
September 17. Rumors spread that when it came together it 
would pass an ordinance of secession. The report was widely 
believed and led the Federal authorities to act at once. On the 
night of September 12, soldiers seized Wallis at his house, as 
well as the other Baltimore members of the Legislature, George 
William Brown, the Mayor, and Henry May, who represented 
one of the city districts in the Federal House of Representa- 
tives, having been elected over Henry Winter Davis in the 
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spring. They were carried at once to Fort McHenry and thence 
on the next day to Fort Monroe. The arrest seems to have been 
ill-timed and unnecessary. Either it should have come in the 
spring, or after some later overt act of partisanship with the 
South. 

Wallis, at any rate was not planning any overt act of secession 
at the time of his capture. On August 12, he had written to his 
friend William H. Drayton, of Philadelphia: ‘‘I am, as I have 
said, the advocate of no policy of violence or revolution on the 
part of Maryland. She must submit toa fate she cannot mold 
and must practice the most difficult of virtues — endurance and 
forbearance. Such, I am happy to say, is the policy of all our 
leading men, and I am gratified at having much to do with shap- 
ing it.’’ This testimony is confirmed by the evidence of the 
great lawyer, William Schley, a Union man, who wrote Seward 
in Wallis’s behalf on November 4. While Schley knew that 
many Marylanders sympathized strongly with the South, he 
stated that ‘‘I have always believed that the great body of our 
people are loyal in their feelings and that there never was a mo- 
ment when Maryland could have been forced into secession, even 
if the General Government had not interfered.’’ The testimony 
of such a man is valuable as to his report of conversations he had 
held with Wallis concerning the action of Maryland on the sub- 
ject of secession. On April 25, Wallis told Schley he thought 
the Legislature had no right to commit Maryland on this ques- 
tion. On August 31, Schley returned from Allegany County, 
where he spent a month’s vacation, and found alarm because of 
Wallis’s supposed deep laid scheme to secede. Schley did not 
concur in these apprehensions. On September 1, Sunday, 
Schley met Wallis on the street and told him of the rumors and 
of Schley’s reply to them. Schley added with emphasis that he 
would resist any such plan vigorously and would call on Wallis 
to-morrow. Wallis replied blandly that Schley ‘‘had done him 
simple justice, that he had no knowledge nor information that 
any such movement was in contemplation and that he had not 
previously heard of the suspicion, and that if any such move- 
ment was attempted, he would certainly oppose it to the utmost 
of his power.’? On Monday, Schley called on Wallis and had a 
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full, frank and friendly conversation, in which Wallis concurred 
with Schley in the propriety of an early adjournment, so that 
Schley was convinced that, if the Legislature had met, he would 
have urged this. Yet Wallis, doubtless because of his vigorous 
reports as Chairman of Federal Relations, was regarded as the 
forefront of the movement to take Maryland out of the Union. 
On August 6, the Vew York Tribune contained an article stating 
that Jefferson Davis received a daily letter from Wallis and that 
Davis advised Wallis not yet to attempt a rising. Wallis wrote 
the paper at once, denying that he knew or ever had communi- 
cated with Davis, but the report showed clearly what people 
thought of him. 

In his defense, his law partner, John H. Thomas, said in a 
letter to Seward, on November 4: ‘‘My own knowledge of Mr. 
Wallis’s most secret thoughts justifies me in saying that he had 
not only done nothing but had no purpose which, if known to 
you, would have induced you to order his arrest.’’ On the 
records of the Department of State the following entry is found 
with reference to the cause of Wallis’s arrest: ‘‘Wallis was a 
member of the Maryland Legislature and was publicly esteemed 
as the leader of the band of conspirators, who were known to be 
plotting to pass an act of secession. He was arrested by order 
of the War Department on or about the 12th day of September, 
1861, and confined successively in Forts McHenry, Monroe, 
Lafayette and Warren. Wallis openly advocated the recogni- 
tion of the rebel government, and his correspondence and manu- 
script were full of arguments in their justification. His arrest 
was a measure of precaution to preserve the public peace and to 
prevent the consummation of the treasonable purposes enter- 
tained by the conspirators in the Legislature. 

In October and November, W. L. Marshall, Reverdy Johnson, 
Jr., and John H. Thomas petitioned Seward for Wallis’s release, 
or for an investigation of the charges against him, and later, Dr. 
Christopher Johnston and Wm. H. Drayton asked for his release 
on the ground of his health, the latter speaking of him asa ‘‘man 
of feeblest constitution, having scarcely known a well moment 
for the past twenty years.’’ A fellow prisoner, Lawrence Sang- 
ster, wrote of Wallis’s reading poetry to the others during the 
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early days of the imprisonment, and Charles Key Howard, an- 
other fellow prisoner, told of his writing protests against the in- 
conveniences which the prisoners suffered. Wallis refused to 
give a parole or take an oath of allegiance but demanded a trial 
and conviction of crime or an unconditional release. 

From Fort Monroe, about October 1, the captives were taken 
to Fort Lafayette in New York Harbor and thence, in Novem- 
ber, they were removed to Fort Warren in Boston Harbor where 
they were detained a year without trial under the humane ward- 
enship of Colonel Dimick. On February 15, 1862, the prisoners 
were transferred from the custody of the State Department to 
that of War. After the expiration of a year, and the persistent 
refusal of the prisoners to take an oath of allegiance or to give 
any parole, they were all released unconditionally. Wallis’s 
spirit chafed under a treatment which seemed to him character- 
ized by intolerable wrong and injustice. This he showed clearly 
in a letter he addressed to John Sherman on December 12, 1862, 
in which he refuted in admirable temper a speech of Sherman in 
the United States Senate. Sherman replied in a public letter, 
to which Wallis replied on January 3, 1863, ina long letter of 
great bitterness and excessive vituperation, descending to un- 
necessary personalities. 

In an address on Lee, delivered when the war had been over 
for ten years and time had come for a just and well considered 
review of the position of the States which had seceded, and 
of the great leader of whom he spoke, he said the use of the 
terms ‘‘rebels and traitors’’ stood in the way ‘‘of that per- 
fect reconciliation and mutual trust which will never come, 
until justice shall be frankly done by the victors to the van- 
quished. The men who fought in the same cause with Lee, 
and all whose hearts were with them, are bound in honor to 
abide by the arbitrament they sought. They are bound to ac- 
cept defeat and its legitimate consequences in as good faith as 
they would have accepted victory. They are bound to obey the 
laws and support the constitution; to fulfill, to the letter, every 
duty of citizenship, and answer freely every call of pathetic obli- 
gation. But they are not bound to defile the ashes of their dead, 
or to submit, in silence, to injustice or dishonor. They may 
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have been wrong. That is fair matter of opinion and posterity 
will judge them. They may have been unwise. There is no 
absolute criterion on earth of what is wise; and none of us have 
reason to think, like the friends of holy Job, that we are the peo- 
ple and that wisdom shall die with us. But the people of the 
South are entitied to stand before mankind as a people, who be- 
lieving they were right in acting with what wisdom they knew, 
set hope and existence on the die.’’ Inthe same address, Wallis 
further said: ‘‘Believing that a separate government was his 
(Southern man’s) plain right, when he might choose to have it, 
he may not quarrel with the opposite convictions of his country- 
men who thought, and with sincerity as deep as his, that the 
Union was a priceless right of theirs and were, therefore, ready 
to immolate him for it as well as sacrifice themselves. But he 
has the right to ask that the honesty of his convictions, the sin- 
cerity of his patriotism, the good faith of his sacrifices shall not 
be doubted or denied any more than theirs.’’ The differences 
‘*were the expression of political principles, concerning which 
parties and sections had been long divided, and which separated 
the best and wisest of the land long before their antagonism 
was startled into strife. One side may have been right and the 
other wrong, or there may have been right and wrong with both 
—but neither could question, with truth, the sincerity of the 
other; and only fanaticism and folly on either side can deny it 
to the other now.”’ 
BERNARD C. STEINER. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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IBSEN 


In that old-fashioned and well-nigh obsolete book, the Bible, 
we find these words: ‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them;’’— 
and of no one is this more true than of Ibsen. The man and the 
work are one; to understand the one, you must know the other. 

It may lend a little clearness to see how an author has been 
approached. First, the floating talk of Ibsen; the sort that Mr. 
Shaw collects for us in the ‘Quintessence of Ibsenism’’— not- 
ably, ‘‘Candid foulness,’’ ‘‘An Egotist and a bungler,”’ ‘‘A crazy 
fanatic,’’— and so on. Next, the seeing of ‘‘Ghosts’’ extremely 
well done. It filled one with fear and wonder; it was so terrible 
in its simplicity —so awful in its truth. Ibsen’s letters came 
next. They seemed to contardict the talk. The reason for 
Ibsen and for his work lay further back than a mere disgust for 
modern society; lay deeper than what Mr. Boyesen calls Ibsen’s 
‘‘ruthless satisfaction in showing what a paltry contemptible lot 
men are,’’ for in the letters there was mentioned ‘‘the good-heart- 
edness of his childhood,’’ and there also was found the declara- 
tion —‘‘A man shares the responsibility and the guilt of the 
society to which he belongs.’’ We do not know at what period 
Ibsen formulated this creed for himself; but it explains so much, 
that we must believe it to have been inherent — part and parcel 
of his character. Each soul bears ‘‘the sins of the world.”’ 

In these same letters there was much about his country; this 
led to the reading of the history of Norway, which gave more 
explanation. Next was read Mr. Boyesen’s *‘Commentary on 
Ibsen.’’ Then the plays; last of all, Doctor George Brandes’ 
critical studies of Ibsen and Bjérnson. Through all, the feeling 
that the man and the work were one, grew stronger; until, after 
reading Mr. Shaw’s essay, and all of Mr. Archer’s prefaces, and 
Mr. Gosse’s prefaces, also Mr. Huneker and the newspaper 
notices, this feeling intensified to such a degree that it became 
impossible to consider the problems of Ibsen’s dramas without 
at the same time considerng the problem of Ibsen and the pro- 
duction of Aim. This article is therefore based on Ibsen’s self- 
revelation in his letters, and on the production of him by the 
history of his country. 
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The first ‘‘fruit’’ that we have to examine is the play ‘‘Cati- 
lina.’’ The reasoning in Catilina is (I quote from Mr. Boyesen) 
that the Empire of Rome is rotten to the core, and, unable to 
redeem it, Catilina resolves to destroy it. Immature, crude, 
bitter and rebellious, is the verdict on Catilina. Ina youth of 
twenty-one immaturity and crudity go without saying; but the 
bitterness and rebellion developing in the early youth of one who 
had been a ‘‘good-hearted’’ child, should be accounted for. 

In one of his letters, Ibsen says: ‘‘ During the time I was writ- 
ing ‘‘Brand’’ I had on my desk a glass with a scorpion in it. 
From time to time the animal was ill. Then I used to give it a 
piece of soft fruit, upon which it fell furiously and emptied its 
poison into it, after which it was well again. Does not something 
of the same kind happen with us poets? The laws of Nature 
regulate the Spiritual world also.’’ 

We may look on ‘‘Catilina,’’ then, as in two ways a piece of 
fruit, and go further back — back to the history of Norway for 
the causes that produced the stored poison. 

From the death of King Hakon in 1319, and the marriage of 
his only child, a daughter, with the Crown of Sweden, down to 
1814, Norway had no history of her own; first, she was absoroed 
into Sweden; then she, with Sweden, became a Danish colony, 
and even when, in the 16th century, Sweden shook herself free 
from Denmark, Norway remained under Danish rule. During 
this period, until Norway was, by the peace of Kiel, in 1814, 
turned over to Sweden, Norwegian energy seemed to lie dead — 
the old enterprise which had made the brilliant history of the 
Norse kings seemed to have perished, and intellectual life fell as 
low as commercial prosperity. ‘‘The vigorous Norse-Icelandic 
literature was supplanted by versions of foreign legends and his- 
tory, but even that disappeared, and it seems as if, for a while, 
the Norwegians had ceased to read as well as to write.”’ 

Christianity had been driven into the country by the persua- 
sion of the sword; the Reformation seemed to have followed the 
same route, but Lutheranism and its intensification, Calvinism, 
took firm hold, and we find that during these dead centuries, 
little but hymns and theology were produced in Norway, where 
there seems to have been but one printing-press. The first 
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signs of revival was in 1811, when the University of Christiania 
was founded; the next in 1814, when Norway ceased to be a 
Danish colony. These two events, we are told, ‘‘led to the 
founding of Norwegian literature.”’ 

Thus from the days of King Hakon down to 1814, Norway 
had been ‘‘en-smalling’’— if it is permitted to coin a word. 
The great families had, by a process of long division, become 
small farmers and lumber dealers; the nation had democratized 
and commercialized down to the level of the most pronounced 
Philistinism. Literature lay dead, and life was reduced to the 
smallest things—to the deadest issues; the pendulum had 
swung from Vikings to Pastor Manders. 

Is it strange that in looking back, not only to his early life but 
to his country, Ibsen should write: ‘‘That is the accursed thing 
about small surroundings —they make the soul small.’’ And 
again: ‘‘When I think how slow, and heavy, and dull the general 
intelligence is at home, when I observe the low standard by 
which everything is judged, a deep despondency comes over me, 
and it often seems to me that I might just as well end my liter- 
ary activity at once. They really do not need poetry at home; 
they get along so well with the Parliamentary News and the 
Lutheran Weekly. . . . I feel, too, most painfully affected 
by the crudity, the plebeian element in our public discussion. 

Distinction of Soul seems to be on the decline at 
home.”’ 

Fourteen years after the peace of Kiel, after the cession of 
Norway to Sweden, that is fourteen years after the foundation 
of Norwegian literature was laid, before the stones were above 
ground, so to speak, in the small lumber-exporting town of 
Skien, Henrik Ibsen was born. His grandfather had been a 
sea-captain, his father was a merchant; but of them and of 
Ibsen’s home, we hear little. The town, however, was noted 
as being the center of ‘‘pietistic religious influence.’’ And it 
is not possible because of this peculiar kind of religious influ- 
ence —the kind that Luther and Calvin left us, the kind that 
Ibsen gives us in his Norwegian Pastors — because of this in- 
flunce the child Ibsen became ‘‘fascinated by the jail, the pillory 
and the madhouse?’’ His father failing when Ibsen was eight, 
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there was no money to educate the boy, and at sixteen the boy, 
who had been ‘‘a shy and silent child,’’ was apprenticed to an 
apothecary in Grimstad. Of his shyness, Doctor Brandes says: 
“It. did not require many disappointments to make him shrink 
into himself, with his heart full of distrust of the world around 
him. How early must he have been wounded, repulsed, hum- 
bled, as it were, in his original inclination to believe and to 
admire?’’ 

Grimstad was another small shipping town, and seemed to 
share the same narrowing influences that obtained in Skien. 
Here there were also social differences, and though the young 
apprentice knew the sons of the upper circle, he was not re- 
ceived into that circle. He was poor and lonely; he realized 
the smallness about him, and caricatured it; he made enemies. 

In the Schleswig-Holstein war between Denmark and Prussia, 
the young fellow was bold enough to announce that as Norway 
and Sweden were Scandinavian states, they should stand by 
Denmark, and declared for defeat rather than ‘‘perfidious inac- 
tion.’’ But the ‘‘Utilitarian ship-owning community’”’ of Grim- 
stad, would not take this view. ‘‘War would destroy shipping, 
while neutrality would enable Norway to profit by the troubles 
of her neighbors.’’ Added to all this, the young fellow realized 
the limitations of his education —the almost impassible barriers 
that his ignorance raised between him and his ambition to reach 
“the highest and most perfect attainable degree of greatness 
and understanding.’’ His plan was to enter the Univeristy of 
Christiania. His preparations for the entrance examinations 
was done at night, and so was his writing of ‘‘Catilina.’’ It 
was in 1850, when Ibsen was twenty-two, that he went to 
Christiania, to enter first a ‘‘Cramming School.’’ Among his 
fellow-students was Bjérnson, who wrote a verse describing 
Ibsen: 


Overstrained and lean, of the color of gypsum, 
‘Behind a beard, huge and coal-black, was seen Henrik Ibsen. 


After an incredibly short preparation, Ibsen ‘‘scraped 
through’’ the examinations. In the meantime ‘‘Catilina’’ had 
been refused by the manager of the Christiania theatre. A fel- 
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low-student volunteered to publish the play at his own expense, 
the two planning to travel together in the East on the proceeds. 
Only thirty copies were sold, the rest being used as waste-paper. 

At this time Ibsen was miserably poor—too poor for daily 
dinners — and as proud as poor. A second play, ‘‘The Warrior’s 
Tomb,”’ was accepted by the theatre, and the local fame of this 
caused Ibsen to be called as ‘‘Stage Poet,’’ and later the mana- 
ger of the new theatre at Bergen. Some romantic small pieces 
followed, that ‘‘pleased the populace;’’ then a musical tragedy, 
‘‘Norma, or a Politician’s Love,’’ which ‘‘scourged the spirit of 
compromise in Norwegian politics.’’ Later, in 1856, came 
‘The Feast of Solhaug,’’ which Ibsen in later years wished to 
disown. In 1857 ‘‘Lady Inger of Ostrat,’’ laid in the 16th cen- 
tury, when national feeling was at a very low ebb. It was in 
1857 that Ibsen returned to Christiania. 

Of Christiania Mr. Boyesen says: ‘‘It was but a big, over- 
grown village, a hotbed of slander and scandalous gossip, and its 
intellectual life was incredibly meagre. . . One hundred thous- 
and village souls do not makeacity. . . In Christiania there 
was, during the years of Ibsen’s residence, no escape from the 
Philistine. . . He dominated society from the bottom to the 
top. He imposed his crude judgements upon all, and would tol- 
erate no dissent. Bjornson had his partisans, who pulled down 
Ibsen; and Ibsen had his, far less numerous, who criticised 
Bjornson. . . It is not strange that Ibsen grew weary of this 
petty, narrow-minded and unprofitable strife.’’ 

In 1858 Ibsen married Susanna Thoresen, step-daughter of 
Madalena Thoresen, a Norwegian novelist. Of Ibsen’s wife we 
have but one sketch, made by Ibsen himself. ‘‘Hers is exactly 
the character desiderated by a man of mind,’’ he writes, ‘‘she is 
illogical but has a strong poetic instinct, a broad and liberal 
mind, and an almost violent antipathy to all petty consider- 
ations.”’ 

In this same year ‘‘The Vikings at Helgeland’’ came out, 
taken largely from the Icelandic Sagas. In Christiania, mean- 
while, there was a movement made to take the theatre from under 
Danish management. Ibsen entered into this movement, and he 
was one of the founders of the ‘‘Norwegian Society,’’ whose ob- 
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ject was to assert the Norse nationality. Bjérnson was presi- 
dent; Ibsen, vice-president. The Danish manager of the thea- 
tre, refusing Ibsen’s play, ‘‘The Vikings at Helgeland,’’ parties 
were formed immediately, and a fierce newspaper war set afoot. 
It was after this, in 1862, that Ibsen’s first satire ‘‘Love’s Com- 
edy,’’ appeared. This I have been unable to get. I quote from 
Doctor George Brandes: ‘‘Love’s Comedy’”’ united a cutting scorn 
for Philistine erotics with a profound distrust of the sustaining 
powers of love through the changes of a life-time, and a strong 
doubt of its ability to retain its ideality and enthusiasm unim- 
paired and unchanged through wedded life. . . People were 
furious at this attack on the amatory institutions of society, en- 
gagements, marriages, and so forth. Instead of taking it to 
themselves they began, as is customary in such cases, to search 
into Ibsen’s private life, and to investigate the nature of his own 
marriage. As Ibsen once put it: ‘The printed criticism of the 
comedy might have been borne at a pinch, but the oral and pri- 
vate criticism was absolutely intolerable.’ ’’ 

In his letters Ibsen says of this play: ‘‘The only person at 
that time who approved the book, was my wife. . . this my 
countrymen did not understand, and I did not choose to make 
them my father-confessors. So they excommunicated me. All 
were against me. The fact that all were against me, that there 
was no longer anyone outside my own family circle of whom I 
could say ‘He believes in me,’ must, as you can easily see have 
aroused a mood which found its outlet in ‘The Pretenders.’ 

Exactly at the time when ‘The Pretenders’ came out, 
F rederick VII died, and the war (Denmark and Germany) began. 
I wrote a poem, ‘A Brother in Need’ (alluding to Denmark). 
The Norwegian Americanism which had driven me back at every 
point rendered it ineffectual. Then I went into exile.’’ 

Thus private slander and public failure and enmity; indigna- 
tion that his country did not keep her plighted word this second 
time to Denmark; all this coming after years of poverty — years 
of despondency and of doubt — ‘‘afraid lest all my instincts 
should be wasted into ugliness,’’ so afraid, that years after- 
wards he writes of ‘‘all those cold, uncomprehending Norwegian 
eyes at the windows and in the streets’’— doubt of himself, inten- 
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sified by his shrinking shyness; doubt of ever reaching his goal 
of clearness and completeness; of ever becoming the champion 
of great ideas; doubt if ever his democratized, commercialized 
Philistine countrymen would receive his ideas, would try to 
arouse themselves to better things — completed Ibsen’s misery. 

The uninvited rivalry with Bjérnson, too, must have had its 
effect. In his criticism of Bjérnson, Brandes says: ‘‘Strong as 
a beast of prey. . . hehadnonerves. . . No literary 
hostility could possibly crush him; and as to the greatest dan- 
ger that threatens an author, the oblivion into which his name 
may chance to fall, a danger which for several years threat- 
ened his great rival Henrik Ibsen, there could be no question of 
that with Bjornson. . . Hehad none of that dread of the 
light which so frequently forms a trait in the temperament or 
character of shyer or more reserved men, who have always some- 
thing to overcome when they make public display of their men- 
tal or physical individuality. Ibsen has described this feeling in 
his poem ‘Afraid of the Daylight.’ ’’ 

But with all his inward miseries, Ibsen fought a solitary 
fight. He makes nodemand for sympathy. Of Ibsen’s poetry, 
which seemed to reach the public by accident, Mr. Boyesen 
says: ‘‘The burden of all is sad, and it has an undertone of a 
chilly, cheerless discomfort which ripples with a cold shudder 
down ones back. . . One poem, ‘The Power of Memory,’ 
refers obviously to these dark years,’’—The years that drove 
Ibsen into exile: 


THE POWER OF MEMORY 


Have you ever heard how a bear-tamer’s pet 
Is taught to dance so he’ll never forget? 


Into a big caldron the bear is invited, 
And under the caldron a fire is lighted. 


A wheezy hand-organ the sentiment voices 
‘Rejoice in Life,’ and the bear rejoices. 


With anguish poor Bruin begins to prance; 
He cannot stand still, and he therefore must dance, 


Whenever he hears that tune at the gate way 
A dancing devil posesses him straightway, 
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Myself in that caldron once stood, o’er the fire; 
The music played, and the heat was dire. 


Then more than my skin was burned, I regret it; 
But never, ah! never, can I forget it! 


Whene’er of those days an echo has found me 
I instantly felt the hot caldron around me. 


*Neath the roots of my nails pierce the keen stings of heat— 
Then straight I must dance upon metric feet. 


Of this exile we read: ‘‘He has lived by turns in Italy, in 
Dresden, in Munich . . . he has no permanent abode . 
he has found his life in his work . . . he has lived as in a tent, 
among pieces of hired furniture, which could be sent back on the 
day appointed for his departure . . . he has accustomed him- 
self to feel at home in homelessness. . . He is separated from 
his people; he has no work that connects him with any people or 
party, not even with a magazine or newspaper at home or abroad. 
He is a solitary man, and in his isolation he writes: 


My countrymen, who poured in draughts unsparing 
The wholesome bitter tonic-drink wherethrough 
Though sick to death, I nerved myself anew 

To face the fight of life with steadfast daring. 

My countrymen, I send you greeting !— you 

Who lent me Fear’s winged sandals for my faring, 
Who lent me Exile’s staff and Sorrow’s pack,— 
Lo! from afar I send you greeting back. 


Even so might Dante have written. 

Ibsen says: ‘‘Luther introduced Philistinism into the world,”’ 
and in Norway, Ibsen’s world, Ibsen realized, and fled from nar- 
rowness, crudity, misinterpreted ideals, an indestructible self- 
satisfaction, and above all, dominating all, like the great ‘‘Boyg,”’ 
the spirit of compromise, in short, the Philistinism, left by 
Luther, and intensified by Calvin. 

Ibsen has been severely criticised as a moralist, as a dramatist, 
as a poet; but the Frenchman who, looking at a bust of Ibsen, 
said: ‘‘The expression is more spiritual than poetic,’’ put his fin- 
ger on Ibsen—a spirit. As is Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for Righteousness’’ so is Ibsen a power — 
sometimes not himself — that makes for liberty, — the same lib- 
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erty that Luther upset the world to win, — ‘‘The Divine Right 
of Private Judgment.’’ 

Ibsen did not attack Christianity, but he spent his life in fight- 
ing Protestantism, which is the Mother of Puritanism and of 
Modern Pharisaism —all quite different from Christianity, and 
all of which are bound up in the Philistinism which resulted from 
Luther’s rebellion and from his creed of ‘‘The Divine Right of 
Private Judgment.’’ Ibsen, meanwhile, being himself a logical 
outcome of Luther, was Protestant to the core, and, like Calvin 
he burned his nation as Calvin burned Servetus, at the stake of 
this liberty; declaring that his people were ‘‘free men with slave 
souls.’’ At the same time he announced that “‘the truest liberty 
is found under Absolutism.’’ By which he meant that under 
Absolutism the struggle for liberty is always going on, — and 
the thing which is being struggled for lives, grows; while the 
thing we possess, feel sure of, may be neglected — forgotten. 
He might have added, that it is in obedience that the highest 
liberty is found, and not in every man setting up for himself his 
own standard, as do those who claim to live according to the 
creed of the ‘‘Divine Right of Private Judgment.”’ 

Ibsen held this creed too, but the difference between such 
people and Ibsen is, that Ibsen realized always that it was the 
“Right’’ that was Divine, and not the “‘Judgment.”’ For it has 
seemed to be the peculiarity of Protestant humanity to fall into 
the mistake of thinking that it is the ‘‘Private Judgment’’ that 
is Divine, and this view so elevates each one of us in our own 
eyes,—so mounts to the brain,—so fertilizes the root of self- 
righteousness,—that in a moment we make ourselves the judges 
of all within reach, and we burn them at the stake of our ‘‘Di- 
vine Private Judgment.’’ And when people have, for genera- 
tions, lain supine, wrapped in these views, they become what 
Ibsen thought the Norwegians had become — ‘‘The Righteous 
that need no repentance ;’’— they become ‘‘the people, and wis- 
dom will die with them;’’ they become the Pharisees, who “‘are 
not as other men.’’ Let us thank God that there are some 
“other men.’’ Ibsen was one of these other men. 

In his early writings Ibsen held up to his nation pictures of 
their past, when they were free and vigorous — pictures of the 
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days when there were giants; later, he lashed them with satire, 
he ‘‘piped unto them, and they would not dance; he mourned 
unto them, and they would not weep,’’ then he turned all his 
powers on them,— became what he called ‘‘State Satirist.’’ He 
asks savagely: ‘‘Why do all of us whose standpoint is a Europe- 
an one, occupy such an isolated position at home? . . ._ be- 
cause the people at home think parochially, feel parochially, and 
regard everything from a parochial and not from a national or 
Scandinavian standpoint.’’ 

Ibsen believed, with other seers, that ‘‘Truth shall make you 
free,’’ and in striking for liberty, he took Truth, no matter how 
revolting, for weapon. Being a Realist, he fights with this 
weapon of Truth first within himself. He knew, none better, 
where to find good and evil, true and false, sweet and bitter; he 
knew that in each one of us all the fundamentals live, and move 
and have their being. He declares: ‘‘Everything that I have 
written has the closest connection with what I have lived 
through, even if it has not been my own personal experience.”’ 
Further he declares: ‘‘A man’s gifts are not a property, they 
are a duty.’’ Then comes the announcement of his great creed: 
“‘A man shares the responsibility and the guilt of the society 
to which he belongs.”’ 

Believing this, it is not strange that Ibsen spared nothing,— 
least of all himself— became an almost absolutely impersonal 
power. If he was responsible for the guilt about him, he must 
fight it, he must use his “‘gifts that are a duty’’ to rouse and 
better ‘his people; and we find that he wrote entirely for his 
people. He had no vanity, he was too earnest to be vain, and 
he did not dream of a world-audience. His universality arose 
from the fact that he dealt with elemental truths. But according 
to his letters, he thought first always of Norway. Nor had he 
any mock modesty on the subject of his gifts; here again his 
earnestness saved him. ‘‘My book zs poetry,’’ he writes, ‘‘and 
if it is not, then it will be. The conception of poetry in our 
country, in Norway, shall be made to conform to the book.”’ 
He was gifted; but as these gifts were not to him a means to 
self-glorification, he could afford to announce them. They 
were as a search-light to find the truth, and this truth when 
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found must be a weapon to drive out the Pastors with their mis- 
interpretation of ideals; the politicians with their graft; the 
mayors with their traditions used as sleeping-draughts; the 
Trolls with their mottoes — which is one outcome of the creed of 
“The Divine Right of Private Judgment’’—‘‘unto himself 
enough;’’ the formless, pervading ‘‘Boyg’’ of Compromise that 
had enfolded his early life, that had met him at every turn: 


Forward or back, and it’s just as far, 

Out or in, and it’s just as straight! 
He is there! and there! and he’s round the bend! 
No sooner I’m out than I’m back in the ring! 


It was this creed of ‘‘the responsibility for the society to 
which one belongs’’ that made him say: ‘‘Friends are an expen- 
sive luxury; and when a man’s whole capital is invested in a 
calling and in a mission in life, he cannot afford to keep them. 
The costliness of keeping friends does not lie in what one does 
for them, but what one, out of consideration for them, refrains 
from doing.’’ Thus he went alone, as of old did David, to bat- 
tle against the Philistines. 

When an author deals in Fundamentals, Elementals, his work 
is necessarily Universal, and in such a case it seems futile to 
specialize in criticism, to suggest what authors influenced him, 
to say where in the play there was machinery used, or where 
there was beauty, to say where the verse form in the poem 
changes. Just as in contemplating the soul of a person, if that 
were possible, it would be immaterial to observe that the nose of 
the body was pug or aquiline, or the elbows sharp or round, 
even though these may be, in a far-off way, symptoms of inward 
things. So it is with Ibsen,— he is elemental, and to specialize 
in criticism is futile. 

Unfortunately, too, for the critics, Ibsen has lived to tell us of 
his own work, and in criticising one of his own critics, he says: 
“‘He writes of our over-reflective age which makes the witches 
in ‘Macbeth’ symbolize something which takes place in Macbeth 
himself; yet in the very same article he, himself, makes a dis- 
tracted passenger on board ship (Peer Gynt) symbolize Terror. 
Why, proceeding in this manner, I will undertake to turn your 
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works, and those of every other poet, into allegories from begin- 
ning to end.”’ 

The only symbol we can use, then, is Ibsen’s own symbol of 
the scorpion and the soft fruit, and suggest that ‘‘The Preten- 
der,’’ the last of his Norwegian historic plays, besides showing 
his people a picture of the days in which they were at least ac- 
tive, was a piece of soft fruit into which the scorpion of Self in- 
jected the poison of rivalry between the Author and Bjérnson, 
writing Bjérnson into Hakon, and himself into Skule and Nich- 
olas. 

We find that Ibsen and Bjornson are, by their respective 
friends set up as rivals, — that Ibsen was shy, — was distrustful 
of himself; that Bjornson is described as being ‘‘half chieftain, 
half poet.’’ This fits Hakon, as the self-distrust suits Skule. 
And to suggest this is not to cast, nor to wish to cast, any slur on 
Ibsen, for he was great enough to do sucha thing. The rivalry 
was forced on these men, and Bjérnson seems to have had a 
rather protective, patronizing attitude towards Ibsen. Further, 
the sequel of the break in their friendship, which no one ac- 
counts for, which Ibsen tried to heal, which took place just as 
Ibsen was forging to the front, seems to mean that Bjornson 
had not provided himself with a piece of soft fruit. Besides, 
Ibsen tells us frankly: ‘‘Everything which I have created asa 
poet, has had its origin in a frame of mind, and ina situation in 
life. I never wrote because I had, as they say, ‘found a good 
subject.’’’ Coming from a man as reserved, as shy as Ibsen, 
this utterance is as brave as we instinctively believe it to be 
true. Again, Ibsen says: ‘‘In every new poem or play I have 
aimed at my own spiritual emancipation and _ purification.”’ 
Thus, it does not seem that the suggestion of looking on ‘‘The 
Pretenders’’ as a piece of soft fruit that made for the spiritual 
purification of Ibsen, is either too far-fetched, or too symbolic. 
For the beauties of ‘‘The Pretenders,’’ to name which, would be 
to specialize in criticism, you will do well to go to the text. 

Pursuing the plan of asking Ibsen to reveal himself, of tracing 
the why of the fruit that we find, we quote again from Ibsen’s 
letters. Of his next drama, ‘‘Brand,’’ he writes: ‘‘About the 
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“the Danes were defeated at Dybbél. In Berlin I saw King 
William’s triumphant entry with trophies and booty. During 
these days ‘Brand’ began to grow within me like an embryo. 
When I arrived in Italy the work of unification there had been 
already completed by means of a spirit of self-sacrifice which 
knew no bounds.”’ 

It was this second Schleswig-Holstein war that had helped to 
drive Ibsen into exile. After many promises to her Sister 
State (Denmark), Norway had, at the last, refused to help her 
against Germany. Ibsen saw in Copenhagen and in Berlin the 
results of this pusillanimous desertion, this compromising spirit 
of his country. In Rome he found the unification of Italy ac- 
complished by a “‘self-sacrifice that knew no bounds,’’ and he 
wrote ‘‘Brand.”’ 

Everywhere in this poem sacrifice is demanded —‘‘All or noth- 
ing.’’ ‘‘That which thou art, be it completely.’’ The charac- 
teristics which drove Ibsen out of his country come to the front 
in the lack of energy in the people; in the Mayor, the Dean, the 
Schoolmaster, and their talk of tradition, — of the great past, — 
of the necessity for compromise, — and ‘‘Brand’’ lashes them as 
Ibsen felt that Norway should be lashed. He is unsparing. It 
is a world-sermon full of wonderful poetic beauty. Many ques- 
tions are raised and left unanswered, for, true to his creed, Ibsen 
leaves each soul to judge for itself. But of these questions, the 
main question is zo¢t had Brand a right to sacrifice his wife and 
child. Mr. Shaw suggests: ‘‘He might have sent them South, 
and have sacrificed himself alone.’’ The point of the poem is 
“All or nothing.’’ ‘‘White or black — not gray.’’ No compro- 
mise; not the smallest fraction retained,— wife, nor child, nor 
fortune,—not enough fortune to send the child South and so to 
hold back something. All must go. He lashes, also, the mod- 
ern sentimental philanthropy; he lashes all weakness that mas- 
querades itself as love. Will, Will, Self-sacrifice; and at the end 
Brand, driven out, deserted, cast away, demands: ‘‘Does not the 
utmost yielding of man’s will merit something?’’ And the 
Voice answers: ‘‘He is Deus caritatis.”’ 

Here comes in the Calvinistic theology in which Ibsen has 
been steeped for generations; the idea of reward, payment, a 
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bargain with the Almighty; of man’s ability to win salvation 
for himself; the sufficiency of man; the divinity of man’s judg- 
ment;—and the answer comes from Ibsen’s heart,—‘‘He is a 
loving God.’’ This would not square with the only theology 
that Ibsen had ever met, and he leaves the problem there. 

When Cannon Farrar, in his ‘‘Eternal Hope,’’ demanded to 
know how the Anglican Church found it possible to hold Eter- 
nal Punishment, Doctor Pusey answered: ‘‘The Church has her 
long list of Saints and Martyrs, but not one name condemned.”’ 

No man dare think his judgment so divine as to condemn his 
brother ‘man. So with Ibsen; and he leaves each soul to exer- 
cise the divine right to judge for itself. 

“‘Brand’’ waked Norway up, but through a mistake. Norway 
imagined that ‘‘Brand’’ was meant to be a theological poem; 
that their erring countryman had repented,—had returned to 
the fold of the self-righteous,— of ‘‘The Elect,’’—- and on this 
account granted Ibsen a stipend of ninety pounds; for it is un- 
derstood that when Ibsen wrote ‘‘Brand’’ he was in actual want. 

The mistake of Norway was quite natural, because of the the- 
ology in ‘‘Brand,’’ but Ibsen quickly undeceived the nation. 
‘*Brand,’’ he writes, ‘‘has been misconstrued, at least as regards 
my intention,—to which you may answer that the critic is not 
concerned with the intention. The misconstruction has evi- 
dently arisen from the fact of Brand’s being a priest, and from 
the problem being of a religious nature. Both these circum- 
stances are entirely unimportant. I could have constructed the 
same syllogism just as easily on the subject of a sculptor, or pol- 
itician, as of a priest. I could have had an equally satisfactory 
vent for the mood which impelled me to create, if instead of 
Brand I had written, say, of Galileo, — making him, of course, 
hold his ground and not admit that the earth stands still.”’ 
Again: ‘‘That Brand is a clergyman is really immaterial. The 
demand, ‘All or nothing,’ is made in all domains of life,— in 
love, in art and so on. Brand is myself in my best moments, 
just as certainly as it is certain that by self-analysis I brought 
to light many of the qualities both of ‘Peer Gynt’ and of ‘Stans- 


gaard,’’”’ 
Ibsen took a priest for hero instinctively. Any other profes- 
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sion would have done as well, perhaps, but, for the motif of self- 
sacrifice an author born in the early 19th century would naturally 
select a priest, or a woman. 

‘‘After ‘Brand,’ ’’ Ibsen writes, ‘‘comes ‘Peer Gynt,’ as though 
of itself. . . It was written in Southern Italy. . . So far 
from one’s future readers, one becomes reckless. This poem 
contains much that is reminiscent of my own youth, for Aase, 
my own mother, with necessary exaggerations, served as model, 
as she did also for Ingii in ‘The Pretenders.’ ’’ 

It seems to be an accepted fact that Ibsen ‘‘used the circum- 
stances and recollections of his own childhood as a kind of model 
in the description of the life of the wealthy John Gynt’s house- 
hold,’’— and some of the ‘‘wounds and humbling’’ of the child 
Ibsen must have come because of the fall of his family from 
wealth to poverty. And doubtless, as in ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ so with 
the Ibsens, the friends and neighbors thought the fall a right- 
eous judgment. 

Although in reading ‘‘Brand,’’ and then ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ one 
feels that the second is the revolt — so to speak — from the first; 
that after the strain of the one, nature demanded the relaxation 
of the other; that after the ‘‘All or nothing’’ of ‘‘Brand,’’ the 
wholesale renunciation, the Troll motto, ‘‘unto himself enough,”’ 
was almost necessary to the author —one realizes, also, quite 
clearly in ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ the necessity of freedom to the boy 
Ibsen, whose whole nature demanded truth and liberty. Again 
in the wild revolt against all the conventions that are used to 
hide so much hypocricy; against the ideals that were misinter- 
preted; against ‘‘the righteous that needed no repentance,’’ he 
cries: 

Oh! if I had my knife-blade driven 
Clean through the heart of them, one and all! 


Those who had wounded him, those who had thought his father’s 
fall, his mother sorrows a righteous judgment. 

“Peer Gynt’’ has been called, and truly, a tragic satire. 
Here all the national characteristics, that Ibsen seemed to think 
were Norwegian only, that roused Ibsen to fury, were treated 
satirically; while in ‘‘Brand’’ they had been dealt with tragi- 
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cally. The satire of the ‘‘Green Woman,’’ her acknowledged 
and deliberate self-deception: 


There’s one thing you must remember — 
All our possessions have two-fold form. 
When you come to my father’s hall 
It well may chance that you are on the point 
Of you | ina moraine. 


Black it seems white, enti: ay seems fair. 
And Peer answers: 


Big it seems little, and dirty seems clean. 


The satire of the onion, peeled down to the last and no kernel 
to be found: 


To the innermost centre 
' it’s nothing but swathings, each smaller and smaller 
—Nature is witty. 


The tragedy of the Thread-Balls: 


We are thoughts; 
thou should have thought us. 


of the Withered Leaves: 


We are a watchword ; 
thou shouldst have sung us; 


of the Dewdrops: 


We are tears 
unshed forever. 


of the Broken Straws: 


We are deeds; 
thou shouldst have achieved us. 


—and Peer’s cry: 


How dare you debit 
what is negative against me? 


And the Button-Moulder explains: 


You are net one tings nor vother then, only so-so. 


For both vigor vent earnestness go to a sin. 
Yourself you have never been at all — 
Then what does it matter your dying right out? 


So, into the waste-box you needs must go, 
And there, as they phrase it, be merged in the mass. 
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Thus Peer, in this case, Norway, was not worthy even of 
Hell, — melted down and put on the card with the other buttons. 
Against this, set the funeral sermon over the poor peasant, 


who 
— was not wealthy, neither was he wise. 


He was short-sighted. Out beyond the circle 
of those most near to him, he nothing saw. 


No patriot was he. Both for Church and State 
a fruitless tree. But there, on the upland ridge, 
in the small circle where he saw his calling, 
There he was great, because he was himself. 
And at the end, Peer finds Solveig waiting; the last note, as in 
‘*Brand,’’ is love. 

Going from Protestant Norway to Roman Catholic Italy, 
Ibsen found, ‘‘an indescribable peace.’’ ‘‘No politics,— no mili- 
tarism,— a people who cannot do much, and do not know much, 
but they are indescribably beautiful, and sound, and calm.’’ 

Paganism, we have learned, produced Individualism; Ibsen 
was an individualist. Christianity produced Democracy; Ibsen 
loathed Democracy;— Democracy is ‘‘not black nor white — 
but gray.’’ Divided Christianity gives us Roman Cathol- 
cism, that judges for each soul; Protestantism, that declares the 
right of each soul to judge for itself. Ibsen took up the study 
of Julian the Apostate, who had lived in the days of undivided 
Christianity and had returned to Paganism. Julian fails, and 
in his failure cries: 

“The seer of Nazareth”— makes the Emperor powerless — 


“The Messiah —not of the Jews ”"—but of 
“The Third Empire ”— the “ Empire of the Spirit and the world.” 


The ‘‘Third Empire’ where Spirit and Flesh, or World, will 
be reconciled ; where light and shadow will be made one — where 
strength and weakness will be made one — the Millenium. 

In this play also he shows how, under tyranny, Christianity, 
the Mother of Democracy, revived. In his letters he writes: 
“‘He who possesses liberty otherwise than as a thing to be 
striven for, possesses it dead and soulless.’’ Thus we know lib- 
erty because of tyranny. 
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Before looking at Ibsen’s modern plays, which are all tragic 
and many of them tragedies, it might be of use to note 
for a moment the difference between the old and the new 
tragedy. Maeterlinck says of the painter, that it is no longer 
the battle of kings, nor the assassinations of dukes that he 
paints; not royal acts of violence. ‘‘And therefore,’’ to quote, 
‘‘will he place on the canvas a house lost in the heart of the 
country, an open door at the end of a passage, a face and hands 
at rest.”’ 

Democracy has done this. Democracy has lifted everyday 
people and things into view, and so has revealed them on the 
plane of tragedy. The old tragedy lived in palaces and courts; 
and the “‘tragedy lay in the distance of the fall from the throne 
to the grave.’’ Jealousy required a dagger, or poison; Love re- 
quired a Princess for victim, or a Prince; all required Death. 
Faust, even, brings in the Prince of Darkness. 

The elder writers of tragedy had faith to work on,— faith in 
Heaven, in Hell, in Destiny, in Life, in God. People believed 
and were moved by these things. To-day, at the end, not 
Death, but an interrogation point. To-day, Destiny is heredity, 
is environment. To-day, Heaven, is money; Hell, is poverty; 
God, is opportunity; Life, is a moment between two blanks; 
Death an open door at the end of a passage. 

Ibsen, then, this spirit that, taking truth for weapon, makes 
for liberty, for the right of each soul to judge for itself, to /ve 
itself; Ibsen feeling all this, seeing the trend of modern times, 
does not waste a moment in melancholy. As has been said, 
‘*He does not moan; he indicts.’ Being far more modern than 
his day, he is necessarily a Realist, and he digs down to the 
causes of the present state of things; but being a poet born he 
is symbolic as well as realistic, and his work is poignant as no 
work has ever been. He crucifies human nature. He takes up 
the talk about ideals, and smites it into silence; breaks into the 
vaults where the terrible, the unspeakble things of life are hidden, 
and flings them into the face of day; picks into shreds the mor- 
ality that has one standard for men and another for women. 
Writes: ‘‘An Enemy of the People,’’ ‘‘The Pillars of Society,”’ 
‘‘A Doll’s House,’’ ‘‘Ghosts,’’ ‘‘A Wild Duck,’’ ‘‘Rosmer- 
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holm,’’ ‘‘Hedda Gabler,’’ ‘‘The Master Builder.’’— One won- 
ders how he could ever sleep. 

‘‘An Enemy of the People’’ lashes the politicians. ‘‘The Pil- 
lars of Society’’ handles the ‘‘highly respectable.’’ ‘‘A Doll’s 
House,”’ the turning of a doll into a woman, the awakening of a 
soul, the terrible revealing of a man’s estimate of a woman and 
of the relations between them. 

“‘“Ghosts’’ is not a poetic treatment of heredity, nor of the 
relations of the man and of the woman to the child; these things 
are there, are the awful outcome, but are incidentals. The play 
is written to expose the actual sin that may come of a hide- 
bound interpretation,— which, for this cause, becomes at once 
a mts-interpretation,— of social conventions and of religious 
ideals, and the awful results of holding them inflexibly. Be- 
cause of such an interpretation,— Manders’ interpretation of the 
ideal of marriage,— came the uspeakable results shown in the 
play. The ideal of marriage is right—is true. Ibsen holds it, 
all hold it; but this ideal, this ‘‘Holy Estate,’’ this ‘‘So long as 
ye both shall live’’ marriage, is founded on a single-standard 
morality, and Ibsen’s lesson is that this standard has been set 
aside; the ideal has become a mask to hide sin. The custom 
has been for the woman only to live up to the ideal. The man 
may break every law of morality and decency; the woman must 
do as Mrs. Alving did. The child is the result — the capstone of 
the tragedy, the imbecile’s cry for ‘‘The Sun, The Sun,’’ was 
the climax; the light to show the rottenness covered by the 
ideals. 

It was these ideals, worn as masks, that Ibsen found every- 
where,— ideals that, to all intents and purposes, were folded 
away in camphor, like state garments, and brought out only on 
state occasions, but which for the rest of the time were disre- 
garded, or, as in the case of Mrs. Alving, were made obligatory 
only on those who had not developed strength to help them- 
selves, or intellect to think themselves into freedom. It was 
this state of things that roused Ibsen to a fury of truth-telling. 

The most loathsome picture of hypocricy to be found in lit- 
erature is Engstrand. He is also a most wonderful study in 
human nature. He has been brought up in the atmosphere of 
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“*Pietistic religious influence.’’ He understands the ideals of 
Pastor Manders, and uses them as levers to gain his own ends. 
He has a grudge against Captain Alving, not because Alving 
had ruined the woman whom Engstand afterwards accepted 
money to marry, but because Alving had position and money 
to do these things; and his revenge against the dead man was 
the setting on fire of the Orphanage built as a memorial to Al- 
ving, and the naming of his own den of iniquity ‘‘The Alving 
Home.’’ He compelled Pastor Manders to give him Alving’s 
money to open this place, because he threatened Manders with 
the story that Manders had set the Orphanage on fire through 
carelessness — Manders, whose ideal of a special Providence 
would not allow him to insure this charitable institution. And 
Manders, — and his ideals,— his compromising here and there, 
the expediency that drives him into hypocricy in order to con- 
form to these ideals,— all this is portrayed in a way that is mar- 
velous. 
Hi | | Through all, Ibsen stands true to his creed, and leaves the 
i questions in this play for each soul to answer for itself. Laws 
are made,— are necessary,— and with them, recommendations 
to mercy; rules, and with them, exceptions that prove the rules. 
| Civilization, coming through Christianity, has found that 
i marriage must be lifted out of the region of whim, and laws 
| both of Church and State have been made to protect marriage. 
To-day, Church and State are legislating to protect marriage 
through ‘‘A Uniform Divorce Law.’’ When Ibsen’s teaching 
is heeded, and men come to hold the ideal of marriage as sacred 
as women have been by men compelled to hold it, a uniform di- 
vorce law will not be needed. Temperance in all things will be 
the motto of the world. 

‘‘The Wild Duck’’ is, perhaps, the most remarkable of Ibsen’s 
plays. It was written after he had faced the storm of obloquy 
that followed ‘‘Ghosts;’’ a storm so vociferous that one fears 
that the truth of the drama was /oo true, that it pierced too many 
coats of mail. ‘‘The Wild Duck’’ is, also, the best example 
of Ibsen’s miniature work,— the strokes are so fine, the whole 
is so finished. It has interest outside the story, too, being a 
satire on Ibsen dy Ibsen. The catastrophe of the play being 
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precipitated because of the insistence of Gregers that the high 
life is the life lived in the clear light of truth and on a founda- 
tion of absolute truth; while the contention of Relling, the 
physician, is, that the ‘“‘Life Illusion,’’ or, as it may be trans- 
lated, ‘‘The Life Lie’’ is the thing that makes life endurable. 
As Agnes says to Brand, ‘‘Who sees Jehovah, dies.’’ So the 
truth, the clear, naked, plain Truth as to ourselves, as to life, 
would destroy us! 

Relling rails on Gregers, ridicules him and his insistence on 
“the claims of the Ideal’’ that Gregers ‘‘carries about in his 
coat-tail pocket,’’ presenting it “‘like a dun to people who are 
insolvent.’’ ‘‘The chronic integrity in acute form,’’ ‘‘a national 
disease’ that appears ‘‘only sporadically,’’ and that ‘‘afflicts’”’ 
Gregers. This is criminal to Relling. ‘‘For illusion,’’ he de- 
clares, ‘‘is the stimulating principle of life.’’ And he has sug- 
gested to those he knows, illusions that will help them to bear life. 
The life illusion of old Ekdal is the garret where he keeps the 
wild duck and a few rabbits, where he goes shooting with a 
pistol, and where he once more feels himself a mighty hunter, a 
brave man ‘‘who has faced death.’’ The life illusion of his for- 
lorn but self-complacent son, Hjalmar, is that his invention,— 
not yet planned,-—will make him famous and reinstate his fath- 
er’s name. The life illusion of Molvik, the drunken clergyman, 
is that he is Daemonic, and cannot help drinking. Relling 
fosters all these illusions, and tells Gregers that ‘‘lies and ideals 
are as like as typhus and putrid fever.”’ 

Gregers, however, ‘‘with his highly developed sense of justice’’ 
insists on the truth being told —is in an Ibsen-fury because 
Hjalmar Ekdal’s life is built upon a lie — because Hjalmar had 
been persuaded by Werle to marry a maid-servant, Gina, who 
had been cast off by Werle. Gregers reveals this to Hjalmar, 
and the catastrophe results. Each character in this play is a 
masterpiece, and the feeling of sordidness that pervades the 
whole story — that stands out about it like an atmosphere — re- 
minds one of the smell found in the homes of the very poor 
when in winter all is shut up. 

**Rosmersholm”’ gives us a picture unusual in literature, and 
almost absent from life — of the woman, Rebecca West, being 
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able to purify herself, because allowed — given the chance — to 
purify herself. Millions of men have had this chance, through 
a true love, to purify themselves, but how many women? Ib- 
sen, however, believing in a single-standard morality, paints 
this picture for us; but in order to do it, he has to draw a very 
unusual man. 

‘*Hedda Gabler’’ comes next, but first we will look at ‘‘The 
Master Builder.’’ 

Toward the end of his life Ibsen returned to Norway to live — 
at last to make a home —and his welcome was national. It 
was after this that he wrote ‘‘The Master Builder,’’ ‘‘Little 
Eyolf,’’ and ‘“‘John Gabriel Borckman,’’ the two last of which I 
have not been able to get. 

“The Master Builder’’ is a curious psychological study. Sol- 
ness, an ambitious man, not quite a genius but with imagination 
— hesitates and yet is willing to do cruel and ignoble things 
in order to succeed. In his success, however, he cannot forget 
nor yet forgive himself the sins of which he has been guilty 
—he cannot cease to regret the price he has paid for his eleva- 
tion, and it makes him afraid. His especial fear is the rising 
generation — they will, in the end, destroy him. Hilda, who 
has idealized him, he being the greatest she has known, comes 
to him to make him keep a forgotten promise he had made to 
her asa child. She is brilliant with youth—she seems to glitter 
with life. Instantly she establishes her ascendency over Solness. 
He confesses to her his fears of the rising generation —: he con- 
fesses his cowardice — he confesses his ignoble deeds. She will 
not believe him; she insists that Solness is what she thinks him 
to be; she insists that Solness is noble, so, he must and will let 
young Ragner rise; she insists that Solness is brave, so, she 
drives him to the top of the tower from which he plunges to his 
death. Thus the rising generation does destroy him. 

Was Ibsen in this play purifying his spirit from jealousy of 
the rising generation that he had done so much to uplift? 

Mrs. Solness is a still more curious study. A woman who is 
dutiful, loving, patient, religious —the kind of limited woman 
that Mr. Shaw declares makes the ideal wife—‘‘the wife who 
does everything that her husband wants her to do, and nothing 
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else.’’ Mrs. Solness bears with resignation the deaths of her 
children, whose deaths were caused by a fire that destroyed her 
old home; the fire which gave her husband his great opportunity 
as a builder— which was the foundation of his fortune. The 
children, she says, are happy, are safe; but the loss of her old 
home she cannot get over. So absolutely undeveloped is she, 
save in her religion, which affords her comfort as to her children, 
that she cannot understand her own condition—she cannot 
reason. Having had no cultivation, no outlet, she, like a mole, 
has known nothing but her burrow; this has been destroyed, and 
as would an upturned mole thrown into a box, she butts blindly 
and hopelessly about on the hard floor of a new life. The poor 
stunted soul cannot even express herself, and in her bewilder- 
ment she fastens on the loss of her childhood’s dolls as the cap- 
stone of her misery. 

In Ibsen’s work, ‘‘ Hedda Gabler’ is a new type. She is the 
emancipated woman. Up to this time Ibsen has treated of the 
old-fashioned woman; the good women and their opposites — 
and good or bad he has stood always on the side of the woman. 
Mrs. Alving and Rebecca West; Mrs. Solness and Gina Ekdal — 
the first two are educated, developed—the second two uneducated, 
undeveloped. Nora Helmer stands alone — isa sort of ‘‘Galatea.’’ 
For all of these, Ibsen demanded justice — that justice that is 
born of truth in morality — single-standard morality — this fail- 
ing, then liberty to use the divine right to judge for themselves. 

‘‘Hedda Gabler’’ is different, just as emancipation is different 
from the freedom that Ibsen believes in; he writes: ‘‘What you 
call Liberty, I call liberties; and what I call the struggle for 
liberty is nothing but the constant, living assimilation of the 
idea of freedom.’’ This is something quite different from eman- 
cipation. Emancipation means a sudden break from bonds to 
license. If the serfs in Russia and the blacks in this country had 
been educated before they were emancipated; that is to say, 
if the emancipation had been gradual — had been worked for—if 
there had been a ‘‘constant, living assimilation of the idea of 
freedom,’’ and not a break from bonds to license, things would 
have been quite different. So with women, who, because of in- 
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break from bonds into license. And, in the two first cases the 
results are the Nihilists and Lynch Law—and in the third case, 
the Hedda Gablers. 

Hedda Gabler breaks away from all the old ideals without 
having formed or found for herself new ideals; she is a Philis- 
tine; she has not the brake-wheel of ‘‘WVod/esse Oblige’’— the 
elevation of a high view — the Spiritual development of heredi- 
tary education and refinement. She is the middle-class degen- 
erate, who is the result of a Democratic society that has not as 
yet produced a Plutocracy, and that thus has not even the small- 
est germ of a future Aristocracy. 

All of Ibsen’s dramas, save ‘‘Emperor and Galilean,’’ and 
‘‘The Master Builder,’’ have the one end in view— the holding up 
to ridicule and to obloquy the Philistine society of Norway, and 
incidentally, of the world. All his work is that of the Miniature 
Artist -— delicate strokes — wonderfu! shading — minute sugges- 
tions —at the same time the effects are those of the Impres- 
sionist artist, — Rembrandt lights and shadows. 

The problems of Ibsen’s plays are universal. Wherever there 
is humanity, there these problems are found. We discuss the 
solution — we listen to the views of Smith, Jones and Brown,— 
of fathers, mothers, Pastors and Masters; but when the crucial 
moment comes, we must decide for ourselves. And this is Ib- 
sen’s creed. This is the real individualism. This is the Divine 
Right that must not be touched. 

There are customs,—there are conventions, —there are 
ideals,— there are laws — these must be considered; but in the 
last analysis, each one is responsible to himself, for himself — 
each one lives and dies to himself. Ibsen tells us this in every 
play — and lived it and died it, for his mind went out before his 
body did. He could not ask for sympathy — he could not give 
it — he could not understand it. He, himself, became a symbol 
of loneliness. 

His mission in life was to show truth — was to do justice, and. 
so, to rouse and better the people. Of his moral accomplish- 
ments, time only can give proof. Of what he did intellectually, 
Doctor Brandes says: ‘‘Scandinavian literature is a different 
thing now from what it was when he made a name with 
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‘Brand,’ or when he opened up new paths with his dramas of 
modern life. In Norway, as well as in Denmark, Iceland, 
Sweden and Finland, a young literature has burst into blossom, 
rich in fresh talent, great and small. Each of the Scandinavian 
countries has led the way in turn, and at present are all engaged 
in a vigorous, promising rivalry. Nevertheless there can scarce- 
ly be a doubt that Scandinavian literature has produced its best 
in Ibsen’s dramas; by them the outside world can measure the 
height it has attained, where it has built the highest.’’ 

Of what he accomplished politically, may we not look on the 
new King Hakon as a result? Whatever Ibsen may have felt 
as a united Scandinavian, would he not have agreed to an inde- 
pendent Norway, who, stamping out all suggestion of compro- 
mise with Sweden, crowned her own King? 

‘‘By their fruits shall ye know them.’’ 


SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 


Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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CHARLES D. McIVER OF NORTH CAROLINA* 


At Lake George, last summer, in the home of a dear common 
friend, looking out over a scene of peace and quiet beauty, Charles 
McIver and I were talking of life and its meaning and the flight 
of time that had carried us so swiftly past boyhood to middle 
life. Our moods alternated between the kind of boyish, unre- 
strained merriment, possible only to men who have grown up to- 
gether, and a certain strain of premonition and sadness. I recall 
saying, ‘‘Charles, you will outlive me and you will probably have 
to write some resolutions or say something about me when I am 
gone. Make it short. Just say that we had a good time to- 
gether, pounding away at real things.’’ He answered quickly, 
**Ed. Alderman, though I look stronger than you, you may out- 
live me after all, and I will give you the same counsel.’’ We 
were talking like children in the dark, as all of us poor mortals 
must talk, but I realize to-day how impossible it would be for 
me to speak in any form of stately eulogy of this strong and 
faithful friend, whom I knew so well and loved, and with whom 
I worked so intimately in the service of society. My very near- 
ness to him, the elemental and vital character of his personality, 
make it most difficult for me to set down even this brief personal 
appreciation of him in formal sentences. 

All of us who were close to him have the impulse to say sim- 
ply, ‘Here was a great, strong, hopeful, buoyant, friendly soul, 
who loved his fellows and builded enduringly for their welfare, 
and should be forever honoured by them.’’ Further words seem 
vain. Certainly I shall not seek to recount the details of his ca- 
reer to-day, nor to enumerate the positions he held or could have 
held; nor in any fashion, to use this memorial hour in a formal 
biography of him. 

Charles Duncan McIver was born in a rural Scotch home, in 
the simplest part of the simplest democracy in America. 


* Of all who knew the late Charles D. McIver, President Alderman was 
probably longest and most intimately associated with him. The spirit 
which animated the man and the worker seems best expressed in this ad- 
dress delivered on the occasion of the Memorial Exercises held at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, November 20, 1906.— EDITOR. 
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This Scotch home was full of cleanness and reverence and faith 
in the dignity ot humanity and the power of knowledge, and 
all of its ideals were ideals of self-respect and manly ambition. 
In the existence of a multitude of such homes lies the antidote 
for the dangers of our over-nourished civilization and the safe- 
guard of our republican ideals. 

I saw him for the first time in the Autumn of 1878 at Chapel 
Hill (the University of North Carolina), whither he had pre- 
ceded me by one year. There was no mistaking the quality of 
this great big country boy, eager, restless, purposeful, hopeful, 
with a face and an eye wherein humor and sympathy and shrewd 
discernment struggled for the mastery. He had already be- 
come a leader among his fellows. There was no better place, I 
think, for the making of leaders in the world, than Chapel Hill 
in the late seventies. The note of life was simple, rugged — 
almost primitive. Our young hearts, aflame with the impulses 
of youth, were quietly conscious of the vicissitudes and sufferings 
through which our fathers had just passed. ‘‘The Conquered 
Banner’’ and the mournful threnodies of Father Ryan were 
yielding place to songs of hope. A heroic tradition pervaded 
the place, while hope and struggle, rather than despair and re- 
pining, shone in the purpose of the resolute men who were re- 
building the famous old school. 

All of us were poor boys. Those who came from the towns 
looked, perhaps, a trifle more modish to the inexperienced eye, 
but they were just as poor as their country fellows, and had 
come out of just such simple homes of self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice. The unconscious discipline and tutelage of defeat and for- 
titude and self-restraint had cradled us all. We had all seen in 
the faces of our patient mothers and grim fathers something that 
we knew, if we could not express, was not despair, and some- 
how, life seemed very grand and duty easy and opportunity 
precious. 

Reflect upon just a few of the names of the boys that were 
there then and prehaps you will agree with me: Aycock, 
McIver, the Winstons, Doughton, Strange, Peele, Phillips, 
Murphy, Daniels, Gattis, Noble, Joyner, Thomas, Pell, Battle, 
Dancy, Worth, McAllister, and many others high in industrial 
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and commercial life. Student ambitions in that day tended al- 
most entirely to law, or politics, or scholarship. The great in- 
dustrial awakening, which has since beckoned, and now beckons, 
to so many of our young men, to take a hand in transforming 
our Civilization from an argicultrial into an industrial democ- 
racy, had not begun to make its appeal. 

After four happy years of steady growth in scholarship and 
character, McIver passed from the University to the school- 
room in 1881. I followed him into the school-room in 1882, and 
our intimacy as fellow-workers began in 1886, lasting unbroken 
and curiously interwoven until that quiet hour at Lake George, 
and in a deep spiritual sense, forever. He did his duty as an 
under-graduate, respecting his body and his spirit. He won 
Greek medals, but his thought was on men and student issues 
and college policies. 

The story of his life from 1882 to 1906 is a clear, high story 
of human idealism and human achievement, which every boy in 
North Carolina should know and ponder, and which should cause 
the older men and women who listen to the strident voices of 
unrest and pessimism, to know that the heart of this Republic is 
true and sound, and that a heroic and noble simplicity lies at the 
root of our life. It is not an eventful story. It is not a story of 
thrilling vicissitude or startling change of circumstance. It isa 
story of earnestness and insight, of faith and purpose. His 
marriage to a noble woman, who sustained and strengthened him 
every day of his life; his clear sight of a great institution for the 
education of women in North Carolina; his brief and resistless 
battle for the attainment of that vision; a widening of that great 
conception into a passionate and whole-hearted dedication of 
himself to the education of all the people; the expansion of his 
nature under the spur of these high ideals; a splendid, joyous 
growth of his powers as they faced and overcame the difficulties 
that blocked his pathway; a serene and noble satisfaction in be- 
holding his youthful dreams embodied here in forms of dignity 
and beauty and human training; the recognition of his worth, 
and the deep national value of his services by the whole republic, 
and a sort of unconscious apotheosis of him as the most useful 
citizen of his native State; the leader in all of its good causes. 
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Is there not essential grandeur in the unbroken unity of this 
upward-striving story? 

There are some scenes in our common experiences between 
1886 and 1890 that my heart recalls, and that I shall mention 
even at the risk of bringing myself into a picture, which I would 
fain fill with his own glory and his own worth. The original 
idea of the establishment of the State Normal and Industrial 
College in North Carolina was undoubtedly born in the brain 
of Charles McIver. He did not borrow the idea from Massa- 
chusettes or New York. The whole scheme forced itself upon 
him out of the dust of injustice and negligence right under his 
eyes. I recall the day at Black Mountain in 1886, when he 
spoke of it to me in his compelling way and won my quick sym- 
pathy and interest in the idea. His busy brain and unwearying 
energy rapidly drew friends to the movement, for no one who 
met him failed to hear of it. Together we drew up the first 
memorial to the Legislature in its behalf, and I remember the 
day in 1886 when he as Chairman, and George T. Winston, 
Edward P. Moses and myself presented this matter to the Com- 
mittee on Education. We knew that it was doomed, but we 
came away elated and somewhat excited over our first contact 
with legislative responsibility and greatness. We might not 
have been so elated, if we could have foreseen how much 
contact we would have in the years to come, though, if he 
were here, I believe he would agree with me in saying that the 
contact did us good, and surely he gave back more than he re- 
ceived. 

I recali Commencement Night at Chapel Hill in the year of 
1889. We were to start out in a few days on a new and untried 
experiment in North Carolina or the South, a deliberate effort 
by unique campaign methods to create and mould public opinion 
on the question of popular education, involving taxation for the 
benefit of others. Men like Wiley and Murphy and Caldwell 
and Scarborough had fought this fight, but not just in this way. 
We were in the twenties and there were young wives and chil- 
dren at home, and the work we were undertaking was a tempo- 
rary creation, due to the suggestion of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the good impulses of the Legislature, 
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which could not quite make up its mind to have done with us ) 
once and for all. There was no precedent for what we were try- 
ing to do, except Horace Mann, and he seemed so far off and so 
great that each one of us would have laughed at the other for - 
mentioning the comparison. I remember that we talked about 
our plans and purposes and difficulties until the cocks began to 

| crow. I told him to let me say one more word and then let us 
both go to sleep. He replied, in his hearty, wholesome way, 
i that he did not propose to be put to sleep and let me have the 
last word at the same time. We then decided to make a night 
of it, and talked on until the sun arose. Iam inclined to think 

i Hi) it about the best night I have ever spent, for an intelligent and 
unselfish idea held our youth under its spell, and bound us for 
life to a service, which was not the service of self. As I think 
of it to-day, the grim old room in the Inn at Chapel Hill, and 

| the silent watches of that night are lit with the light that never 
HHI was on land or sea. 

For three years in every county of this State, we sought to 
mould public sentiment and direct public opinion towards the de- 

| velopment of an adequate system of popular education and to- 
Hf ward the establishment of a school for the training of teachers. 
Some day I shall hope to tell in detail the story of this crusade, 

Ht Hl for such it was in spirit and purpose. It had its discourage- 
ments and its comedies and its mistakes, but it was a time of 
i full-blooded enthusiasm, exaltation and faith in the people, and 
HH the experience taught McIver and it taught me the essential lov- 

| ableness and justice and dignity of character and open-minded- 
ness of the average North Carolinian in a way we could never 
have otherwise learned. And some good seed were sown, I 

| { think, which have increased some thirty, some sixty, and some 
Wi an hundred fold. McIver was doubtful at first of his ability as 
i] a public speaker, but forgetting self in his purpose, he achieved 
Hi in an amazing way, the very thing he did not think himself equal 
| to, and quickly became the most effective speaker for public ed- 
ucation that I have known in America. It was a dull and sense- 
Hi less audience that did not respond to his earnestness, the breath- 
i} less onrush of his appeal, heated red hot in the glow of his per- 
Ht} sonality, and lighted with a homely humour and power of illus- 
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tration and a shrewd adaption of story and anecdote, unequalled 
in North Carolina since young Zeb Vance won his triumphant 
way. His task was to plead with an individualistic and conser- 
vative community, hating overmuch, by reason of robbery and 
suffering, the very word ‘‘tax,’’ for a democratic and communal 
institution costing large sums of money and a world of patience. 
His weapons were persuasion and charm and earnestness and 
humour and pleading and sympathy. They seem feeble weapons 
as compared to the money of the plutocrat or the force of the 
despot, but they found the heart of this just and reasonable 
democracy, and seemed to prove that the solution of our peculiar 
difficulties must come not by might or force but by the spirit of 
love, justice, humanity, and progress. 

Many of his striking phrases will long live in the battles of 
educational growth: ‘‘The savage alone is exempt from taxa- 
tion;’’ ‘‘The generations of men are but relays in civilization’s 
march on its journey from savagery to the millennium;’’ ‘‘Edu- 
cation is simply civilization’s effort to propagate and prepetuate 
its life and progress;’’ ‘‘The teacher is the seed-corn of civiliza- 
tion, and none but the best is good enough to use;’’ ‘‘Ideas are 
worth more than acres, and the possessor of ideas will always 
hold in financial bondage those whose chief possession is acres 
of land;’’ ‘‘It is plain, therefore, that the State and society, for 
the sake of their future educational interests, ought to decree 
that for every dollar spent by the government, State or Federal, 
and by philanthropist in the training of men, at least another 
dollar shall be invested in the work of educating womankind;’’ 
“If it were practicable, an educational qualification for matri- 
mony would be worth more to our civilization than an educa- 
tional qualification for suffrage;’’ ‘‘Finally, men began to seek 
education not that they might become leaders in the State and 
in the Church, but first of all, that they might be strong men; 
so that to-day seeing a man at college is no indication that he 
expects to be a preacher or a politician.’’ 

In company with Major Sidney M. Finger we wrote the law 
upon the statute books creating the instutution, and selected the 
location for this building, and I should be false to justice and 
generosity, if I did not here pay tribute to the earnestness and 
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enthusiasm and faithful support given to us during these days 
by Sidney M. Finger. 

An interesting characteristic of the inspiring career of Charles 
Mclver was its large unity and freedom from complexity. In 
studying either the man or his work, one does not meet with 
subtleties or whimsicalities or irritating contradictions, but one 
beholds rather a large movement of beneficent purpose, strug- 
gling onward to perfectly clear ends, and a big hearty nature 
ever ‘‘greeting the unseen with a cheer.’’ In a true sense, his 
earthly career began with his sight of this school, and it ended 
where it began, but behold the all-embracing character of such 
spacious single-mindedness! As a consequence of this stimulat- 
ing vision, came increased interest for popular education; as a 
result of his philosophic grasp of the meaning of popular educa- 
tion to a democracy, came a whole great theory of civic service 
and community helpfulness, and common sense patriotism that 
tied him in closest sympathy to everything helpful, from hang- 
ing pictures on the walls of dreary country school-houses to large 
sentimental schemes of re-lighting the fires of love for the home- 
land in the hearts of those who had strayed away. A clear vis- 
ion, therefore, and a clean consecration of himself in the gener- 
ous ardor of youth, to the pursuits of that vision, wrought and 
moulded him into a kind of perfection as an American citizen, 
exhibiting all the moral persistence of the Puritan in a setting of 
sunshine and sympathy— 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake. 


The personality of Charles McIver interested and attracted 
men more than any sum of his attainments. His scholarship 
was not the scholarship of the schools, but rather a genius for 
sympathy with scholarship. Life was his thesis and men were 
his books and love his method. The Scotch passion for meta- 
physics had passed him by, leaving in its stead, a certain large 
understanding and a hearty insight that revealed any matter to 
him whole and entire. He gave the physical impression of 
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being ina hurry, but he was never ina hurry mentally. He 
was a wilful man in a good sense, and loved to have his own 
way, but I have known no man with fewer blind prejudices to 
obscure his vision. He was not the sort of aman who wanted 
everything, but the few fundamental things he sought, he kept 
a search light upon, and his hurrying figure could be seen mov- 
ing toward them with resolute purpose. This freedom from 
hindering prejudices, and this single-mindedness, gave him a 
fine genius for co-operation and made him a beautiful man to 
work with, for you knew that his pride was not sticking out to 
get wounded, or his feelings to get hurt, or his toes to be trod 
upon. You were dealing with sanity and good-will that knew 
when to compromise, when to surrender and when to fight. 
Men called him a good politician and so he was, if you will let 
me define a good politician as one who knows how to compel 
men to do deeds of public service that they would not have 
otherwise thought of. 

He was a royal good fighter, too, if you will let me define 
a fighter as a peaceful man who is clear as to his purpose, 
who will not be gainsaid, who will not be set aside, who 
will not be cajoled, and who will come to his point. Be- 
sides, he was a Scotchman and had to fight something, and 
ignorance was his natural foe. Men of strong character are 
sometimes good haters. McIver was a very poor hater. He 
could not hate men, and always exhibited a sort of pained 
surprise, unaccompanied with any ill-will of malignancy when 
men despitefully used him. He simply could not waste his 
moral strength in that most immoral of all passions, hatred. 
If I were to ask what was the greatest thing about Charles Mc- 
Iver, I should say that it was his interest and sympathy and love 
for men and women; not attractive men and women alone or 
good men and women, or great men and women, but men and 
women. To him had come perhaps dimly the feeling that in 
rights and opportunities the final manhood of earth will be 
“‘classless and tribeless and nationless.’’ A crowd always inter- 
ested him and stirred his powers no matter how weary he was, 
and he moved about the crowd with a vast human interest shin- 
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ing in his face. I have seen him stop and speak to a young boy, 
half-formed and immature, with an interest informing his coun- 
tenance, like that which shines in the face of a collector, who 
has just found a new object for his collection. The story of the 
rise of men is full of men like Thomas Jefferson, who loved 
humanity, and were willing to die for it, but often they were 
shy of the units in the mass of men. Mclver loved men and 
women, as he found them and they returned his love. The 
thing of deepest interest in the world to him was to see people 
rise. He was happy when they succeeded and sorry when they 
failed. Few men have worked through so busy a life, with so 
much sympathy and appreciation. He simply got what he gave. 

Men who build or develop institutions, men who strengthen 
or preserve social forces of their times, do so through the exer- 
cise of faith and enthusiasm, and patience, and courage and en- 
ergy, and these words might form a brief biography of Charles 
McIver. As our revolutionary age demanded the prophet of 
human freedom and the civil war period demanded steadfast 
courage, and the industrial period, the man of imagination and 
daring, so the decades between 1880 and 1906 in Southern his- 
tory demanded men with faith in education as a great agency 
for moulding social and economic forces, and with power of per- 
sonality and of brain to influence the most majestic of all human 
agencies—public opinion. Our institutions needed to be de- 
mocratized; our thought to be nationalized; our life to be indus- 
trialized, and the whole process was one of education. The 
school was the heart of the South’s problem and McIver saw that 
truth, and he will live forever in the history of this State as a 
great leader in this movement of transformation. It was be- 
sides his unique distinction to build outright a great institution. 
The State Normal and Industrial College, planted in the love 
and in the hearts of the people, will grow fairer in outward form, 
and richer in inward power, and as it grows the great traditions 
of his devotion will grow with it. In Emerson’s fine phrase, 
this institution will be for all time the lengthened shadow of 
one man’s life. 

It is the purpose of those who love him to erect a statue to his 
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memory. In so doing they will honour themselves and teach ob- 
jectively a great ethical lesson which should not be denied our 
youth; but this school is his real monument. An institution of 
learning is the best earthly type of immortality. It is the only 
thing under the heavens that grows younger and stronger with 
the years. It is a creature of deathless function, of endless 
needs, of immortal youth. Great grand-daughters will journey to 
it as to a pilgrimage, while young children will be playing about 
its knees, and the influence of all influences that will guide its 
life will be the influence of Charles Duncan McIver. 

As for me, his death struck close at the foundations of my 
life. It was a thing my mind had never contemplated, for a 
certain unconquerable boyishness in him precluded the very 
thought of silence and the grave. I could not think of death in 
connection with this happy-starred, full-blooded man, in love 
with life and work. His passing closes for me a cycle in my life, 
a companionship of dreaming and work, of hope, and accom- 
plishment, associated with the morning of life. Such work as he 
did must always go on, and I would fain be in it and of it, but his 
absence somehow gives to it a kind of loneliness and quite another 
hue and quality. After I left North Carolina, by a strange co- 
incidence to which he often alluded, we drew closer to each 
other in actual intimacy than ever before. Benign fortune set 
us to doing over an area extending from the Gulf to the Potomac, 
what we had once tried to do over the hills and valleys of North 
Carolina. We met often each year, sleeping in the same rooms 
and talking in the night. I saved my stories for him, and he 
saved his for me, and his were always better than mine. He in- 
carnated North Carolina to me, suggesting its wholesomeness, 
telling me its incidents, its ambitions, its progress, and bring- 
ing me news of our old friends — those that had died and those 
that had married and those that were fighting the battles of am- 
bition and life. Each meeting with him was a bath of youth 
and good feeling and courage, which left me cleaner and stronger 
and fresher for my own tasks. I shall miss him sorely in this 
breathing world, though he is not dead either to my sight or 
spirit. Not only is he alive in the vague spiritual sense of the 
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choir invisible, moulding the ideals and purposes of men, but 
he is alive and vital somewhere upon some mount of faith, and 


busy at work upon some good cause. 


O, strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 


Surely has not been left 
Somewhere surely, afar, 


vain. 


In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm. 


The University of Virginia. 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN. 
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DR. DuBOSE’S “GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS’ * 


This is a very original book. It has its own line of approach 
to the ultimate problem in the field of New Testament scholar- 
ship. It is in striking contrast with the other books which deal 
with the question: What is Christianity? What is its inner- 
most and indissoluble essence? And by what method should 
one set out to answer that inquiry? Dr. DuBose has chosen a 
path of his own. And for that reason, the reader, if he would 
be just to the book, must enter it along the author’s own line of 
study and growth. Otherwise, neither solid appreciation nor 
just criticism is possible. 

The man, the book, and the place where he has lived his life 
as a teacher, are in intimate relation. To the sympathetic out- 
sider who has felt the charm and appeal of Sewanee, and so has 
bcome in a measure an insider while retaining the detachment 
that makes him critical towards his own admiration, the place 
has a personal distinction all its own. Through its noble pla- 
teau, Nature gives Sewanee a clear and ennobling definition. 
At the same time, she enforces isolation. This union of distinc- 
tion and isolation is a symbol of the Theological School of Se- 
wanee. If one compares it with Union Seminary, for instance, 
a mighty difference leaps at one’s eye. Union Seminary is, in 
a sense, a real University of Theology. Its Faculty is large and 
highly specialized. Its equipment is as complete as any Theolog- 
ical School can expect to have it. And the Seminary is in the 
heart of New York. The manifold forces of one of the chief 
clearing-houses of cosmopolitan life are constantly playing on 
the critical mind and the theological method. But the Sewanee 
Seminary is part and parcel of the University of the South. The 
Plant — beastly and irredeemable word —is wholly dispropor- 
tioned to the splendid idealism which is the soul of the place. 
The Theological Faculty is necessarily small. As a result, the 


* THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS. By William Porcher DuBose, author of 
“The Soteriology of the New Testament,” “The Ecumenical Councils,” 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. New — Long- 
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teaching of Dr. DuBose has taken a wide range. In the nature of 
things, his own studies have been varied. It has been impossible 
for him to seek and achieve the distinction of a modern critical 
specialist in the New Testament field. And he has been deliv- 
ered from the evil results of a highly developed critical special- 
ism. He has seen the New Testament in its spiritual unity; he 
has seen it steadily and seen it whole. 

Dr. DuBose is such an impassioned student of Aristotle that 
in thinking of him his friends must needs recall Coleridge’s 
generalization: ‘‘A man is born either a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian.’’ And, the generalization once in mind, it seems to 
follow that Dr. DuBose was born a Platonist and has made him- 
self an Aristotelian. By nature he is a Mystic. The intuition, 
rather than the induction and the syllogism, is his instinctive 
method. But his life has made him a Realist. He took an ear- 
nest share in one of the heroic actions of history, the Civil War. 
His responsibilities as a Churchman and teacher have forced 
his mind to substitute hands and feet for wings. Aristotle has 
become for him ‘‘the master of those who think.’’ Life makes 
some synthesis which logic puts under an anathema. Dr. Du- 
Bose is an Aristotelian Mystic. 

He has arrived at a constructive and inclusive churchmanship. 
He has handled the problem of Apologetics, and not in the cas- 
ual way in which every thoughtful minister of Christ handles 
them, but under the straight and mental obligation of the class- 
room. He has read himself deep into Aristotle. The soul of a 
natural mystic has informed all his varied work. The result is 
his method, his line of approach to our ultimate question. 

The best part of the fine book on the ‘‘Soteriology of the New 
Testament’’ is the discussion of St. Paul’s doctrine. That is 
not an accident. St. Paul, too, wasa ‘‘Platonist’’ by birth, a 
seer, a mind with wings. The mystic is in full control of his 
inner life. But he became the Prince of Missionaries. His 
work forced him into conservative churchmanship. His con- 
scious ethics are the ethics of the working, moralizing Will. 
So he, also, was made an ‘‘Aristotelian.’’ In exegesis the law of 
like to like is a fundamental law. Dr. DuBose has shown marked 
aptitude, temperamental and acquired, for the interpretation 
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of Paulinism. And some of his friends guessed that he would 
not count his work half done until he had rounded it out with a 
full study of the Supreme Apostle. The guess turns into a pro- 
phecy. ‘‘My own position is that, while the Gospel as an act or 
fact is complete in Jesus Christ Himself, the rational of its 
operation in human salvation is best interpreted and stated by 
St. Paul. My true objective point has therefore been the com- 
pleter construction of the Gospel according to St. Paul, to be 
treated in a volume to follow the present one. That the epistles 
of St. Paul are an interpretation only, and not a transformation 
nor even an essential modification, of the Gospel of our Lord is 
—next to the hope of casting a single new ray of light upon the 
nature of the Gospel itself—the point which I have most at 
heart to prove in the end’’ (p. vii). 

We must then regard the ‘“‘Gospel in the Gospels’’ as the 
second in a chain of three. It binds together the ‘‘Soteriology”’ 
and the coming book on St. Paul. Aristotle has said, ‘‘there is 
in nature nothing interpolated or without connection, as in a 
bad tragedy.’’ The method of this book is not to be assessed in 
any final way, taken by itself. It is an organic part of a larger 
whole. The author has learned to think of the Gospel in its 
creative unity. St. Paul has taught him, as-he has taught others, 
that there is a ‘‘Fifth Gospel.’’ Renan first used that fine 
phrase. He meant by it the story of the Savior as the Holy 
Land tells it. But the phrase has gone on to a larger use. The 
Gospel of St. Paul is the Fifth Gospel. Carrying to his letters 
memories stored with the words of our Lord, we are struck, al- 
most startled, by the extreme rarity of the Apostle’s quotations. 
The shock passes off when we learn that the Gospel, as he un- 
derstands it, is not the teaching of Jesus while on earth, nor 
even His life on earth, but the work and the Person of the Risen 
Christ, living Head of a living Church. The Risen Christ and 
His creative power—that is St. Paul’s Gospel. And it is St. 
Paul who, co-worker with Aristotle and Sewanee, has guided 
Dr. DuBose into his path of criticism and apologetics. 

To understand the ‘‘Gospel in the Gospels’’ as a method, in 
distinction from its specific conclusions, one must contrast the 
wey, in which Dr, DuBose has trained himself with the training 
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of the highly specialized New Testament critic of our time, and 
particularly the critic of the German type. The German scholar 
has put the Church of Christ deep in his debt. But the contem- 
porary German scholar is apt to have some very marked limita- 
tions as a student of the New Testament. In the first place he 
shares the Ritschlian drift. He has a horror of metaphysics in 
religion. While he is not an Agnostic, he is deeply affected 
by that suspicion of dogma and theology which is so characteris- 
tic of our time. The men who wrote the Bible belonged, all of 
them, to Antiquity. Now Antiquity, in particular Oriental An- 
tiquity, knew nothing of our specialization of function and divis- 
ion of mental labor. The poet and the philosopher and the theo- 
logian walked under one hat. The idealists whom God inspired 
to give us our Scriptures could let their mind and their im- 
agination run free and run together. But the German critical 
specialist cannot run a mile without coming up against a five- 
barred gate, and there’s another specialist with a gun on the 
other side of it. ‘‘Like to like’’ is a sound rule in interpreta- 
tion. How shall the highly specialized scholar hear and see all 
that goes on in the Apostolic Age? 

In the second place, the contemporary German specialist is, 
ina majority of cases, a more or less radical Protestant. His 
mind is the legatee of two great negations. His Protestantism 
has denied the Infallibility of the Church, in order to affirm, 
with immense and self-destructive e:aphasis, the infallibility of 
the Holy Scriptures. That negution has been followed by the 
denial of Scriptural Infallibility. The Bible is to be treated as 
a human literature. Behind each book or fragment of a book 
must be found, if possible, an individual man, standing deep in 
the truth and in the illusions of a definite time and place. On 
top of all this, comes the fact that the contemporary critic is 
apt to be a bred-in-the-bone individualist. When his action is 
corporate action, it is so by dint of great labor. He is funda- 
mentally unlike the men of antiquity and the men of the Middle 
Ages, who did not live or think at all except as members of 
larger or smaller groups. Here lies the truth in Loisy’s criti- 
cism of Harnack’s method. 

And now turn this highly equipped, highly specialized, this 
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extremely academic and anti-dogmatic scholar loose in the New 
Testament field. Furnish him with the method of documen- 
tary analysis which has produced such brilliant results in the 
Old Testament field that the New Testament scholar is stirred 
to noble emulation. Is it not certain, beforehand, that along 
with much good work he will do more or less work that is almost 
absurdly out of place? Schmiedel has reached the conclusion 
that there are probably not more than three of our Lord’s Say- 
ings which are indisputably original in the form wherein we 
possess them. One is tempted to sit in the seat of the Scorn- 
ful. Whythree? Why not one and a half? Have we not here 
something resembling the Native Metaphysician in Butler’s 
Hudibras: 

He had, as he professed, 

First matter seen undressed. 


He caught her naked, all alone, 
Before one rag of form was on. 


But, resisting that tempation, does not this method of New 
Testament study, if taken as the exclusive method, reduce itself 
to absurdity? Is not another and different method required to 
check and supplement it? It is this situation in the New Tes- 
tament field which justifies, nay compels, the method of Dr. Du- 
Bose. He seeks the religious first cause at work in the Apostolic 
Age. What was the Gospel before the Gospels? The ‘‘Gospel’’ 
did not become a book in any sense until the Canonic Gospels 
had all been published, that is to say, for two centuries after 
our Lord’s Resurrection. And even as late as the year 100, 
when a Christian uttered the word ‘‘Gospel,’’ he thought of 
a living God, and of His authority and message. It is not 
until we travel far into the Second Century that the word, as 
soon as uttered, calls up before the mind’s eye a group of books. 
When, therefore, we carry our mind into the Apostolic Age, we 
find a Gospel that is before our Canonic Gospels, within them 
and behind them. ‘‘I propose — with what right or propriety 
only the result can determine — to treat the sadly vexed question 
of Christianity by a process the reverse of that which was neces- 
sary in the beginning, by a process of inclusion rather than 
of exclusion’ (p. 4). ‘‘The death and resurrection, Without 
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these, it is a great question how much of either Gospels or Gos- 
pel there would have been at all. There is no doubt that these 
are the content that mainly determined both, as they are’’ 
(p. 210). ‘‘We are regarding our Lord Himself as God’s word 
or revelation, and the mere record of Him as the human effort 
(more or less divinely guided and assisted), to convey the effect 
of His manifestation in fullest accordance with the truth and 
meaning of it’’ (p. 214). 

The reader is now prepared to understand the striking silences 
of the book. Nota single New Testament critic is referred to 
by name. Instead, we have Aristotle’s name continually in evi- 
dence. The writer of this review amused himself by taking a 
five-minute steeplechase through the book, with this object alone 
in view. He picked up Aristotle’s name nine times. Plato, too, 
and Kant appear. But nota single critic! The hasty reader 
may well exclaim. What have we here? A book of Apologetics? 
An essay in New Testament Theology? A treatise on the teach- 
ing of Jesus? A Philosophy of redemption? Here is Aristotle 
sitting in the New Testament scholar’s best chair. And quite 
at his ease, too, in place where a Baur or a Harnack ought to be. 
But the critic may save his manners without sacrificing his schol- 
arship. The method of Dr. DuBose is a necessary part of the 
truly critical method. For by criticism one means historical 
study. And the issue of the historical study of the supreme 
Religious Age, the Apostolic Age, is insight of its soul, the dis- 
covery of the spring of its power and the source of its inspira- 
tion. We have here a notable contribution to the ultimate criti- 
cal method. It isa just and wholesome protest against the one- 
sidedness of the methods just now in fashion. Whether the 
method, as Dr. DuBose applies it, misses the mark, is a matter 
to be tested by results. Is the synthetic habit of the book out 
of proportion to critical knowledge or statement? Have we at 
times philosophy where we might properly look for the compara- 
tive study of sources? These are questions which the close 
reader of the book must answer for himself. But as regards the 
main point, the matter of method, we have here a real contribu- 
tion to the critical method as a whole, a valuable element in 
the critic’s organon. 
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We may seem to have taken a long and roundabout way to 
get to our subject, the close study of the book before us. But 
in truth, this roundabout road is the direct road, if we would 
place the book properly in relation to the work of Harnack and 
Loesig, and to books like Foster’s ‘‘Finality of the Christian 
Religion.’’ The method of Dr. DuBose is so fundamentally un- 
like that of Harnack and Foster that the reason for the method 
and, if possible, its genesis must be understood, before we un- 
dertake to praise the book with sound judgment or to criticize 
it with full right. 

The method once understood, the reason for its plan becomes 
self-evident. ‘‘The matter is treated in the following order: (1) 
the Gospel of the Common Humanity, (2) the Gospel of the 
Work, and (3) the Gospel of the Person of our Lord. And each 
of these is to be considered, as far as possible, by itself and in- 
dependently of the others. There are those who hold the first 
of these and not the other two, or the first two and not the 
third — at least in the full sense in which we think Christian- 
ity includes them all’ (p. x). ‘‘In the first place, there is many 
a profoundly religious—and shall we not say Christian? -- soul, 
including now some of the greatest upon earth, whose faith in 
Jesus may be expressed somewhat as follows: They will not un- 
dertake to say anything of our Lord, theirs as well as ours, be- 
fore His appearance by birth in the world or after His departure 
by death from it’’ (p. 5). ‘‘Let us call this gospel, or so much 
of the Gospel as this, the gospel of the earthly life, or of the 
common humanity of our Lord’’ (p. 5). But ‘‘There is no one of 
the Gospels, there was no Gospel before the Gospels, which does 
not end necessarily, which does not from the beginning mean to 
end, in the resurrection’’ (p. 5). 

“Let us call this second phase or stage of the Gospel the 
Gospel of the Resurrection. 

‘In the third place, however sincerely and genuinely human 
we may regard the life and work of Jesus, when once we have 
recognized in His accomplishment or attainment as man that 
which transcends human accomplishment or attainment, 
we have raised inevitably a further question. How does this man 
break through or pass beyond the possibilities of universal human 
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nature as it is’’ (p. 6). ‘‘Perfection is no mark of our common 
humanity, and needs a very high accounting for. So from the 
beginning begins a questioning which Christianity answers for 
itself in the gospel of the incarnation’’ (p. 7). 

The author’s object is to follow the problem of Christ’s mind 
and work and person along the track pursued by deepening 
Christian experience. The New Testament, taken as a whole, 
is to be treated as the organon, the logic, of the redeemed life. 
Jesus of Nazareth, by dint of sheer moral and spiritual majesty, 
puts upon certain of his fellow-Jews, later called His Apostles 
and Disciples, a mental pressure so great and steady, that they 
cannot escape the conviction that He is the Christ And Jesus 
achieves this great result without giving a single inch of ground 
to their political ambitions, their impassioned but mistaken 
nationalism. In His tempation, He puts the popular Messi- 
anic Ideal under His feet. He steadily keeps His miracles in the 
background. He moves in their midst, not as one who reigns 
but as one who serves. Yet, while His manner of Messianic 
self-assertion goes entirely outside their experience, He forces 
them by spiritual compulsion to accept Him as the Christ. 

So the Cross of Jesus came as at once the clear expression of 
His own mind, the necessary conclusion to His teaching, and the 
the final criticism on their mind. The Resurrection founds the 
Church. What must be the reach and scope and root of the Per- 
sonal Life that could thus transmute the symbol of uttermost 
shame into the sword of His spirit? The Risen Lord is both the 
ultimate fact and the supreme problem of the redeemed life. So 
the Christian consciousness is carried by the irresistible pressure 
of its own life into that interpretation of the Savior’s Person 
which uses the conception and term ‘‘Incarnation’’ to explain 
Him. It is true that in thus taking the New Testament as an or- 
ganic unity and in thus taking its witness to Christ as a whole, we 
are bound to confuse the ‘‘Objective’’ and the ‘‘Subjective.’’ We 
cannot be mathematically certain that the interpretation of the 
Christian consciousness has not blent in many places with the 
words of Jesus (Problem of the Fourth Gospel, for example). 
But this need not daunt us. The ‘‘subjective’’ element is itself 
a part of the testimony. The Christian Consciousness is the 
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handiwork of the Christ on earth, the Christ on the Cross, the 
Risen Christ — one and the self-same Christ. In its spiritual 
quality and moral color it is the mental, the internal product of 
His Teaching, His Work, and His Person. So then the very 
consciousness which, brooding on the Master’s words, blends 
with them, is in itself a witness to Him. We can never suc- 
ceed in wholly separating the ‘‘Subjective’’ and the ‘‘Object- 
ive.’’ To attempt it is to set out on a path which may lead us 
to Schmiedel’s imposing and preposterous conclusion. 

Lack of space forbids our noticing the many individual ele- 
ments in the book which illustrate the author’s freshness of 
thought and the vigor and sweetness of his spirit. But we best 
show our honor for any considerable man by going with his 
thinking, not by quoting his thoughts. The reviewer has, in 
some degree, discharged his duty, if he has been able to put in 
clear light the deepest element in the book, and its bearing upon 
the question which the Church, in the confidence born of many 
centuries of undisputed sovereignty and authority, has put to the 
world—What think ye of Christ? Now, in the providence of 
God and by the will of the great Head of the Church, She is be- 
ing forced to put the question to herself. We cannot take it 
up, bearing a dogmatically fixed, and ecclesiastically authorita- 
tive opinion in our hands. To do that, we must deny ourselves, 
carry ourselves back into the Middle Ages and live centuries be- 
hind our time. There is but one way to do our day’s work in a 
living church. We must face the questions—What is Chris- 
tianity? What is the mind and work and being of its Founder? 
And, belittling no problem, blinking no difficulty away, we 
must work the answer out by the full and free use of all the data 
at our command. 

Beyond question, Dr. DuBose has given us a strong and orig- 
inal book. Its chief value lies in the method it employs. But 
the book has its limitations. Some of them are unquestionably 
due to the lack of space. To work out so considerable a concep- 
tion within a book of moderate compass entails the omission of 
a good deal the author would have liked to say. Other limi- 
tations are, perhaps, due to the author’s virtue. Here and there 
his method results in a philosophic treatment of a question of de- 
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tail when a more historical treatment is imperatively demanded 
For example, in discussing the title, ‘‘Son of Man’’ (pp. 51-62), 
we look almost inevitably for some reference to the histor- 
ical background of the name, its relations to prophecy and to 
Judaism. Maybe, we expect some reference to the book of 
Enoch. Instead, we have a fine quotation from Kant. And at 
times, this steady use of a single method, vital as it is, results 
in a treatment of difficult questions which, for the hasty and un- 
wary imitator of Dr. DuBose, might result in ‘‘a short and easy 
method’’ for the settling of doubts. 

But this is far from the author’s own spirit and mind. Patient, 
reverent, and fearless study of the New Testament in the light 
of all the knowledge that historical criticism can bring us, this is 
high and steadfast purpose. He has earned the right to be more 
or less one-sided. For, with a power born of a love-match be- 
tween criticism and mysticism, he walks in a path which the 
average critic hardly discovers. 


Henry S. Nasu. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


“Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by William T. Horn- 
aday (Chas. Scribner’s Sons), is an extremely readable and in- 
forming record of sport in a most attractive region. Mr. Horn- 
aday is an accomplished naturalist and sprotsman with a keen 
eye to the beauties of nature and an interest in all forms of ani- 
mate existence, and his account of how he climbed the mountains 
and killed the mountain goats and sheep and the grizzly bears in 
their wild haunts gives every reader a desire to go and do like- 
wise. One of the unique features of the book is the numerous 
photographs of animals in the freedom of their native woods 
taken by Mr. Hornaday’s comrade, Mr. Phillips, at no slight risk 
of life and limb. Among the numerous books on nature now 
issuing from the press this one must take a high rank. 

G. B. R. 


There can be no doubt that our constitution makers found 
strong reasons for the selection of Senators by the careful judg- 
ment of the State Legislatures rather than by popular election, 
as in the case of members of the Lower House. Nor can there 
be any doubt that the overwhelming weight of popular opin- 
ion mow tends to reverse that judgment and to demand the elec- 
tion of Senators by popular vote. ‘‘The Election of Senators,’’ 
by Geo. H. Haynes, Ph.D., (Henry Holt & Co.) is a valuable 
contribution to the material which should be considered in the 
decision of the matter; which is no unimportant one, for it is 
digging right into the roots of our constitutional tree. The 
author has been very industrious, even going into detailed in- 
vestigation of the personnel of the Senate, most interesting, if 
unusual, yet not helping greatly to a solution by the inquiring 
student. But he presents pro and com very fairly, as well as 
forcibly, the arguments on each side of this political problem. 
After this presentation the author gives his own conclusion, 
which is in favor of Popular Election, and in accord with the 
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decided drift of opinion. The author’s own presentation, in our 
judgment, is rather persuasive to a conclusion contrary to the 
one reached by himself. A. T. M. 


The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have a very attractive 
book-list this winter, both native and imported. Of volumes of 
reminiscence is a cheaper edition of ‘‘Mrs. Brookfield and Her 
Circle,’”’ by Charles and Frances Brookfield, which first appeared 
a little more than a yearago. Thackeray’s Letters to Mrs. Brook- 
field made her known to general readers, and while there is con- 
siderable padding in the thick volume it is also full of charming 
spirits and happy reminiscence. 

Margaret Bayard Smith’s ‘‘The First Forty Years of Wash- 
ington Society’’ (1800-1841), edited by Gaillard Hunt, is not so 
rewarding, whether due to the thinness of American life or not. 
A number of interesting reminiscences of Southern and Ameri- 
can women have appeared of late, and the example of these 
seems to be the chief reason for the publication of these ‘‘family 
letters,’’ often too conscious and willful and nearly always 
slight. 

The noteworthy ‘‘Library of Literary History’’ contained four 
years ago the first volume of ‘‘A Literary History of Persia: 
From the Earliest Times to Firdawsi,’’ by Professor Edward G. 
Browne of Cambridge, England. A second volume by the same 
author, ‘‘From Firdawsi to Sa’di,’’ has just appeared, to be fol- 
lowed by a third volume in completion of the series. In point 
of detail and illustration the two volumes constitute a remarkable 
work for intelligent popular appreciation, while the printing is a 
delight to the eye. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, whose very name connotes Shakespeare, has 
published a collection of papers under the title of ‘‘Shakespeare 
and the Modern Stage,’’ in earnest discussion of the needs, 
possibilities, rewards and educational value of the proper popu- 
lar presentation of the works of the dramatist before the English- 
speaking public. Professor T. R. Lounsbury of Yale adds a 
third volume to his Shakesperean Wars. This is ‘‘The Text of 
Shakespeare,’’ ‘‘Its history from the publication of the quartos 
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and folios down to and including the publication of the editions 
of Pope and Theobald.’’ The delineation of the notable quarrel 
between Theobald and Pope, commemorated in the ‘‘Dunciad,”’ 
which occupies by far the chief place in the book, is in Professor 
Lounsbury’s best vein. 

Professor J. H. Gardiner’s ‘‘The Bible as English Literature’ 
is the result of a course of study offered for several years at 
Harvard and a series of lectures before the Lowell Institute. 
“The Narrative, ‘‘The Poetry,’’ ‘“The Wisdom Books,’’ ‘‘The 
Epistles,’ ‘‘The Prophecy,’’ ‘‘The Apocalypse,’’ are the head- 
ings, followed by two chapters on ‘‘The Translation’’ and ‘‘The 
King James Bible.’’ The treatment is solely from the point of 
view of a literary document which, while full of incidental inter- 
est, must always suffer from the necessity of colorlessness. The 
Hebraic spirit is essentially that of religious enthusiasm. 

In a beautiful format and elaborately illustrated, Mr. Francis 
W. Halsey, author of ‘‘The Old New York Frontier,’’ has edited 
‘‘A Tour of Four Great Rivers, the Hudson, Mohawk, Susque- 
hanna, and Delaware, in 1769: Being the Journal of Richard 
Smith of Burlington, New Jersey.’’ A sketch of Richard Smith 
and a short history of the pioneer settlements precedes. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge collects eleven papers, essays 
and addresses, in a ‘“‘A Frontier Town and Other Essays.’’ 
The ‘‘frontier town’’ is Greenfield, Massachusetts, which cele- 
brated the 150th anniversary of its incorporation in 1903. 
‘*Good Citizenship,’’ ‘‘Town Government,’’ ‘‘The Senate of the 
United States,’’ ‘“‘History,’’ ‘‘American History,’’ ‘‘Samuel 
Adams,”’ ‘‘Franklin,’’ ‘‘Senator Hoar’’ his colleague, and ‘‘ The- 
odore Roosevelt’ his friend, are among the subjects. 

In ‘‘Real Soldiers of Fortune’’ Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
writes with the vividness of a veteran reporter concerning six 
hero adventurers: Major-General H. R. D. Maclver, a veteran 
of wars in Cuba, the Confederacy, Mexico, France, and Servia; 
Baron Harden-Hickey, Prince of Trinidad; Winston Spencer 
Churchill; Capt. Philo N. McGriffin of the Chino-Japanese 
War; General William Walker, of Tennessee and Nicaragua, 
King of the Filibusters in the Fifties; and Major Burnham, 
Chief of Scouts. 
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Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, who was invited to the 
Sorbonne in Paris as the first American representative to give a 
series of lectures, did not choose literature primarily, but rather 
‘The National Ideals of America’’ as his central theme. Given 
a later form at the Lowell Intsitute these lectures now appear as 
four addresses: ‘‘The National Character of America,’’ ‘‘Lib- 
erty,’’ “‘Union,”’ and ‘“‘Democracy.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, the novelist, following many good 
examples, has taken the subject of a former love-story, ‘‘On 
Newfound River,’’ and expanded it — giving it new life and a 
fuller form. The setting is the former English country life of 
Old Virginia where sentiment and love find a proper home. A 
volume of Mr. Page’s verse has likewise been collected and pub- 
lished under the caption, ‘“The Coast of Bohemia,’’ from the 
opening poem. The serious poems are followed by verses in 
folk-lore—dialect poems from an earlier volume, ‘‘Befo’ de 
War.”’ 

A book somewhat earlier in the year is another of Professor 
John C. Van Dyke’s nature descriptions, ‘“The Opal Sea; con- 
tinued studies in impressions and appearances.’’ There are the 
same qualities of the art lover’s enthusiasm for Nature appear- 
ances, witnessed in the author’s earlier volumes. ‘‘The Des- 
ert’’ told of the appearances and impressions from color and 
light on land; in the new volume we are transported to the sea 
in many climes and literatures and in all phases. 

A few text-books should be named. ‘‘A First View of Eng- 
lish Literature,’’ by William Vaughan Moody and R. M. 
Lovett is a briefer summary of the spirit of the contents of the 
same author’s admirable ‘“‘History of English Literature.”’ 
“English Composition,’’ by Mr. Hammond Lamont, Editor of 
The Nation, combines the excelencies of a rare union of theory 
and illustration and practice at every step in connection with 
each principle laid down. We predict a most gracious accept- 
ance for this book. Professor W. L. Phelps’s ‘Essays of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’’ are unusual in not being literary in subject — 
the relation for which most readers think of Stevenson — but are 
selected to show Stevenson’s personal views, opinions, philoso- 
phy and faith. The editing is delightfully done, but the total 
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effect of the essays is too far to produce a Stevenson gospel — 
compared with his art, after all, a matter of limited appeal. 


In the Macmillan publications ‘‘Persia, Past and Present,’’ by 
Professor A.V.Williams Jackson, of Columbia University, must 
make a strong appeal. The volume is the result of three years 
labor ‘‘after my own heart,’’ the author states —the fruits of a 
visit to Persia by a scholar well-trained by study, reading, travel, 
and observation. The thick volume is profusely illustrated, and 
it is a sincere effort to present clearly the results of the latest 
technical researches together with pleasing descriptions arising 
from the enthusiasm of personal knowledge and contact with the 
places named. 

‘‘Memories and Thoughts,’’ by Frederick Harrison are chiefly 
noteworthy from their personal tone. Mr. Harrison is interest- 
ing in himself and was besides thrown with many notable men 
and women —Tennyson, Carlyle, Thackeray, George Eliot. He 
writes of King Alfred and Cromwell, is interested in books and 
events, places and manners, thoughts and ideas, loves the Italy 
of the past and finds he has but advertised a spot like Repallo 
to its undoing. His opinions are positive, often militant, and - 
the papers contained are fugztiva, rescued to reveal many intel- 
lectual interests in a busy life. 

“English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer,”’ 
by Professor W. H. Schofield, of Harvard, purports to be of the 
series in which Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Gosse and Mr. Saints- 
bury have supplied other volumes. A succeeding volume on 
Chaucer, also by Professor Schofield, is yet to come. The 
method, however, in the volume is strikingly different from its 
predecessors in many ways. Despite all of the author’s enthusi- 
asm for the literature of this period he doubtless grew tired at 
times; yet parts are brilliantly written, the great chapter being 
that on ‘‘Romance,”’ and particularly ‘“The Matter of Britain.”’ 
Professor Schofield has done his best work in connection with 
the Celtic and French lays. 

“‘Edward Young in Germany,’’ by John Louis Kind, a Doctor 
dissertation published in the Columbia University Germanic 
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Studies, escapes many of the defects of the usual statistical dis- 
sertation, and becomes an animated study in the literary rela- 
tions between two great literatures at an important period in 
both. 

“The Stress Accent in Latin Poetry,’’ by Elizabeth H. Du- 
Bois is a technical monograph on the evidence of stress accent 
in Latin, and by an elaborate examination of the Saturnian 
metres explains the apparent clash between word accent and 
verse accent. 


The holiday list of Messrs. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. contains 
several booklets that appeal by their general interest and ethical 
content. An attractive series printed in two colors by the Mer- 
rymount Press contains ‘‘Great Riches,’’ a study of the social 
problem of wealth, by President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard; 
‘‘American Character,’’ an analysis of national traits, by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, of Columbia University ; ‘‘ Putting the 
Most into Life,’’ from practical addresses before Tuskegee stu- 
dents, by Principal Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee; and 
“The Happy Family,’’ expressing the fundamentals of happy 
home life, by George Hodges, Dean of the Cambridge Theolog- 
ical School; ‘‘The Hope of Immortality; Our Reasons for It,”’ 
by Charles Fletcher Dole, is the 1906 lecture on this subject, 
which, by the terms of a bequest is given each year at Harvard. 

Oliver Huckel, who has retold Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin’’ and 
‘*Parsifal’’ in English verse form, has added ‘‘Tannhauser’’ to 
the set. Like its predecessors, the book is printed by the Mer- 
rymount Press in black and red. 

The two latest numbers in the ‘‘First Folio’’ Shakespeare, 
edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, are ‘“As You 
Like It’’ and ‘‘Henry the Fifth.”’ 

Five late volumes in Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics are 
“‘Swinburne’s Poems,’’ selected and edited by Arthur Beatty; 
Thoreau’s ‘‘The Maine Woods,’’ and ‘‘Excursions;’’ Lowell’s 
“Fireside Travels’? with an introduction by Professor W. P. 
Trent, of Columbia; and Longfellow’s ‘‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn’’ with an introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
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Among Crowell’s larger volumes may be noted: Charles F. 
Dole’s ‘‘The Spirit of Democracy,’’ which grew out a lecture 
before the Twentieth Century, Club of Boston, established ‘‘to 
promote a finer public spirit and a better social order.’’ The 
detailed chapters of the book appeared in the Springfield Repud- 
fican from November to May. Government, Crime, Pauper- 
ism, The Party System, War, Imperialism, Taxation, Labor — 
Unions, Socialism, are among the subjects treated. George 
Willam Knox’s ‘‘The Spirit of the Orient’’ shows the continued 
interest between America and the countries beyond the Pacific 
— Japan, China and India. The volume is printed in special 
black type with red lining. 

‘Famous Actor Families in America,’’ by Montrose J. Moses, 
is printed in black and red, and is abundantly illustrated from 
photographs, but its contents do not bear out its attractive 
exterior. The actor-families treated are the Booths, Jeffersons, 
Sotherns, Boucicaults, Hacketts, Drews and Barrymores, Wal- 
lacks, Davenports, Hollands and Powers. The material has 
been got together by means of scissors and paste — scrap-book 
odds and ends —and while undeniably containing much out of 
the way and valuable information, this is so mingled with the 
trivial as to leave the impression of a hodge-podge from which 
one must find what he can. 


In ‘“‘The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the Urbane,’’ com- 
piled by E. V. Lucas, Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish a de- 
lightful volume of happy selections — poems, prose excerpts, and 
wise and quaint comment, gleaned from many minds and many 
times in English literature. ‘‘Urbane,’’ true, but not urban; 
and one asks why necessarily ‘‘Town,’’ when most of the de- 
lights portrayed are fully as characteristic of the best English 
country life, and were written where English life still centred 
about country homes. Mr. Lucas arranges his selections accor- 
ding to ‘‘Winter and Christmas, *’ ‘‘Friends and the Fire,”’ 
‘‘More Friends’’ (dogs and cats), ‘‘The Table and the Binn,”’ 
“Midnight Darlings’’ (books), ‘‘Music and Painting,’ ‘‘The 
Play,’’ ‘‘The Tavern,’’ ‘‘Good Townsmen,’’ ‘‘The Courtly 
Poets,’’ etc. 
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“The Bird: Its Form and Function,’’ by C. William Beebe, 

in the American Nature Series, takes high rank among Holt’s 
educational works. It is intended to be an untechnical study 
of the bird itself—in the abstract: ‘‘to take a few dead 
facts and clothe them with the living interest and to keep 
them acceptable in tenor and truth to the most critical scien- 
tist ’’—this is the author’s aim. It is consequently of such top- 
ics as feathers, the framework, the skull, food, the breath of a 
bird, muscles and nerves, beaks and bills, heads and necks, 
wings, feet, legs and tails, the eggs, and the bird in the egg, 
that the book deals. Each chapter is helpfully illustrated. 
., “Everyday Ethics,’’ by Ella Lyman Cabot, with a prefatory 
note by Dr. William T. Harris, is intended to serve as a sympa- 
thetic practical manual on ethical theory and practice for teach- 
ers and schools. Such topics as the ‘‘Power of Purpose,’’ 
“‘“Goodness,’’ ‘‘Sin,’’ ‘‘Conscience,’’ ‘‘The Choice of Inter- 
ests,’’ ‘‘Selfishness,’’ ‘‘Sympathy,’’ ‘‘Imagination,’’ ‘‘Mem- 
ory,’’ ‘‘Courage,’’ ‘‘Feeling,’’ ‘‘Truth,’’ ‘‘Self-Government’’ 
are discussed. 

Professor Edward Fulton, of the University of Illinois, has 
added to the list of books on ‘‘Rhetoric and Composition’’ ‘‘pri- 
marily for use in his own classes.’’ A new volume of ‘‘Eng- 
lish Readings’’ comprises ‘‘Selections from the Works of Jos- 
eph Addison,’’ edited by Edward B. Read, of Yale. 
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